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Pastoralta 
Our Knowledge of God 


Born into society and heirs of all its cultural possessions, we ac- 
quire the knowledge of God like most of our other information 
through the broad channels of tradition which bring down to our 
days the accumulated wisdom of the ages. If we are of a reflective 
and critical turn of mind, we will not merely accept these traditions 
as matters of belief, but will verify and ratify them by personal 
reasoning. In that case belief is converted into knowledge. Tradi- 
tion is the great teacher of mankind, and, though it does not dis- 
pense us from the necessity of personal thinking, it enormously 
facilitates the acquisition of knowledge. It certainly would be a 
perfectly useless waste of time and energy if every one had to 
start again from the beginning and discover all truth anew and for 
himself, disregarding the treasures of knowledge stored up by the 
past. Progress would be an impossibility and humanity would 
make no headway. Tradition, then, is the very condition of human 
advancement. It is also indispensable to a better and fuller knowledge 
of God. Useful for all as an aid to the easier acquisition of knowl- 
edge, tradition for the vast majority of the human race remains 
the only source of information, since very few are able or take the 
trouble to think out problems for themselves. Their dependence on 
tradition is absolute. From this fact it follows how necessary it is 
to protect the channels of tradition lest they become contaminated 
with the infiltrations of error. 


Tradition, however, presupposes a beginning. It does not origi- 
nate knowledge but merely transmits knowledge already possessed. 
How, then, we ask ourselves, did the idea of God originally become 
an element of tradition or a matter of social belief? Religious truth 
may have two sources: it may either spring from revelation or be 
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the fruit of human thought. Inasmuch as the knowledge of God 
goes back to a primitive revelation, it is not at present our concern 
though all religions claim such a supernatural origin. Yet, before 
man can regard God as his teacher, he must be convinced of the 
existence of God. In some manner revelation presupposes a rational 
knowledge of God, and our inquiry intends to answer the question: 
“How did this knowledge arise?” 

Though not inborn in man, the knowledge of the existence of God 
is readily acquired by the human mind. St. Thomas tell us: “A 
knowledge of God is said to be inborn in us in that by principles 
inborn in us we can easily perceive that there is a God.”* The 
knowledge of God antedates philosophy and theology. It preceded 
the development of dialectics and logic. It is the result of an in- 
formal act of inference at which the mind arrives spontaneously 
and without the aid of the rules of syllogistic procedure. Very 
often we see the truth by some flash of intuition without resorting 
to formal reasoning. In such cases we have recourse to formal 
reasoning only in order to apply a more rigorous test to our intui- 
tions, as Dr. Alfred Sidgwich aptly says: “In ordinary life and in 
science we normally suspect a truth before we prove it; our reason- 
ings lag behind our guesses, and are an attempt to review the 
grounds of a belief which has already begun to take shape.”? Of 
this informal type is the reasoning of the ordinary man in the great 
questions of life. Life does not wait on the outcome of a syllogism. 
It has a quicker way of getting at the truth by which men must 
live. By such informal ways of inferential reasoning men were led 
to their first knowledge of the existence of God. Reasoning of this 
kind does not transcend the ability of the untutored mind. 


Man Seeks God 
Religious knowledge was the first to make its appearance in the 
world. Long before man was even slightly interested in other 
scientific questions, he was already deeply absorbed in the problem 
of the existence of God. Philosophy grew out of religion and be- 
came an independent branch of knowledge only at a comparatively 


1 Opusc. lxrx. 
2“The Use of Words in Reasoning.” Quoted from Dr. William McDougall, 
“Outline of Psychology” (New York City). 
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advanced date of human history. Savages who have no scientific 
notions possess nevertheless ideas relating to God. Religious 
knowledge is the mother of all human knowledge. 


How was it that man from the very beginning of his existence 
turned his mind towards matters seemingly so remote and appar- 
ently so unrelated to his practical needs? Manifestly man was com- 
pelled by some strong impulse of his nature to seek God. God was 
to him not merely an object of abstract and academic interest but 
a matter of vital practical concern. The problem of the existence 
of God sprang up spontaneously in his consciousness and impe- 
riously demanded an answer. Somehow his entire being urged him 
on in his search after God. Dimly he anticipated the existence of 
God, and could not find rest until he obtained certainty in this 
matter to which the aspirations of his nature would not allow him 
to remain indifferent. Before he consciously knew God, man al- 
ready sought Him. In this respect humanity may be likened to an 
explorer who sets forth on his journey with a definite object in 
view, and all of whose efforts are prompted and sustained by the 
anticipation of the goal. So man has in his innermost heart a 
latent anticipation of God and an overwhelming presentiment that 
there is an object corresponding to his obscure and instinctive antici- 
pations. It is this presentiment that starts him on his quest and 
goads him on until he has found what he seeks. That is the ex- 
planation of the perennial interest investing religious issues. Because 
of an innate tendency towards God, man’s interest in religious ques- 
tions begins with his appearance on this earthly stage and it never 
wanes but continues unabated throughout the ages. From this 
deeply rooted instinct the human quest for God draws its dynamic 
power, its irrepressible strength and its tragic poignancy. Even 
Herbert Spencer was forced to admit that the subject of religion 
“is one which concerns us more than any other matter whatever.” * 
Everything in man compels him to seek God. Beautifully Dr. James 
H. Snowden describes these ineradicable aspirations of the human 
soul: “All human life thus points beyond itself for its completion 
and satisfaction. The human soul swarms with instincts, needs, 
feelings, thoughts, visions, and aspirations which look beyond the 


* “First Principles.” 
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present world and cry out for the Infinite and the Eternal. Life 
that stops at the horizon of this world and at the edge of the grave 
is a poor and pitiful fragment, a hopeless failure, and cruel dis- 
appointment. Instinct, feeling, thought and will feel after and fix 
their filaments on God and cling to him so tight they refuse to be 
torn loose. The whole human soul is one great cry for God that 
has filled all the ages, and it will never be stilled until his fullness 


“Flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest.” * 


More tersely St. Augustine has given expression to the same 
thought in the well-known passage: “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, and our hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee.” This 
presentiment of the existence of God, forestalling demonstration 
and surviving all hostile criticism, is accepted as a psychological 
fact by the greatest philosophers. Plato refers to it as the upward 
attraction of the soul; Aristotle calls it the universal hypothesis of 
all men; Epicurus knows it as the worldwide prejudice, and Cicero 
speaks of it as the anticipation naturally imbedded in the human 
mind. “Quz est enim gens,” writes the great Roman orator and 
philosopher, “aut quod genus humanum, quod non habeat sine doc- 
trina anticipationem quandam deorum? Quam appellat zpéAnyu 
Epicurus, id est anteceptam animo rei quandam informationem, 
sine qua nec intelligi quidquam, nec queri, nec disputari potest.” * 
This instinctive perception of God is not merely an act of the in- 
tellect but more particularly an expression of man’s moral nature. 
It may be called an inner revelation of God, and though of itself it 
does not prove His existence it renders man receptive of the argu- 
ments coming from the visible world and attentive to the lessons 
which nature according to the will of the Author of nature is 
intended to convey. Its function is well set forth by Dr. H. P. 
Liddon when he remarks: “It sets man’s thought in motion as he 
gazes upon the natural world, and bids him not to rest until he has 
wrung from it a disclosure of the highest truth which it has to 
teach him.” * Were it not for this inner impulse and anticipation, 
man’s eyes would travel over the panorama of the world without 


4“The Psychology of Religion” (New York City). 
5 De Natura Deorum. 
“Some Elements of Religion” (London). 
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deeper understanding and fail to read the message which God wants 
to bring home to the human mind. Every experienced teacher is 
well aware of the fact that external, objective presentation of a 
lesson avails nothing unless there is a receptive mood and attentive 
attitude on the part of the pupil meeting his efforts. Thus, the 
Supreme Teacher not only unfolds the object-lesson of the universe 
before the gaze of man but also instills the internal interest which 
is calculated to render the lesson really profitable. 

With this interest tugging at his heart and edging the curiosity 
of his mind, man approaches the book of nature to scan its pages 
and decipher the lesson they may contain. Our hypothesis is that 
the inquirer has not been touched by the teachings of tradition, but 
comes to the problem without any preconceptions on the subject. 
Now, it may be that this hypothesis was never realized in fact; it 
can, however, not be regarded as absurd or impossible. With others 
we hold that all religious traditions of humanity started in a Divine 
Revelation, but this was a special dispensation of a benign provi- 
dence and, though eminently desirable and useful, not absolutely 
necessary. We accept the opinion of Massau, a well-known student 
of African ethnology, who says: “I find in my own ethnological 
observations during these more than forty years in direct contact 
with aboriginal peoples that the initial starting point of man’s 
knowledge of God was by revelation from Jehovah himself.” * 
Massau quotes a fellow-ethnologist in support of his own conten- 
tion: “Until some human being can be found with a conception of 
spiritual existences without his having received instruction on that 
point from those who went before him, the claim that primitive man 
ever obtained his spiritual conceptions from within himself alone, 
or without an external revelation to him, is an unscientific assump- 
tion in the investigation of the origin of religions in the world.” * 
This we admit, but we do not postulate our hypothetical man, un- 
touched by tradition, to discredit a primitive and universal revela- 
tion; we take him for no other purpose than to show what man 
could have acquired in the way of religious knowledge by the use of 
his native powers and his own personal efforts. 


*“Fetishism in West Africa.” 


® Trumbull, “Blood Covenant,” quoted from Dr. Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P., 
“Tradition in Ethnology,” Centralblatt and Social Justice (June, 1932). 
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Man Looks at the Universe 

Here, then, is our hypothetical man. He has reached mature 
age and the use of reason. He is not a philosopher but just an 
individual of ordinary human abilities. He lives in primitive con- 
ditions and is in direct contact with nature. Call him a savage, if 
you will, but do not deny him ordinary human faculties, for the com- 
plete moral and intellectual degradation found in some tribes is not 
original but the result of prolonged deterioration. 

This man is capable of thinking, and as a matter of fact actually 
makes use of his mental faculties, for he has invented instruments, 
tamed animals and lives in some form of social organization. His 
mental capacity compares not unfavorably with modern man, for, 
if modern man were transplanted into his environment and deprived 
of his social acquisitions, he would hardly do any better than the 
much despised savage or primitive ancestor of our race. Scholars 
are beginning to do him justice. Thus, Philo Laos Mills writes: 
“The mentality of primitives is far higher than was formerly sus- 
pected. There is no essential difference between man recent, glacial, 
or pre-glacial, nor is there a shred of evidence for the homo alalus 
or speechless man. In every case we have a homo sapiens endowed 
with the different degrees of mental facility, depending upon the 
complexity of his needs and environment. In this respect the above 
races compare favorably with the higher peoples.” ° 

Of this man we say that he is capable of obtaining some knowl- 
edge of God. This knowledge will be derived from his own expe- 
riences. Two facts stand out in the conscious experience of every 
man not utterly destitute of the faculty of thinking. Man expe- 
riences that he has a mind and that he is active and that this activity 
is productive of external effects. These two experiences aid him in 
the formation of the God-idea. 

Man’s productive activity early acquaints him with the law of 
causality. There may lie on the path which he travels a rock that 
blocks his progress. In order to remove it he will have to put forth 
considerable effort. As he exerts himself and observes the effect 
produced by and proportionate to the energy which he spends, he 
becomes intimately aware of his own causality. The notion of cause 
emerges in his mind. Again he intends to cross a stream too deep 


* “Prehistoric Religion.” 
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to be forded. He spans the chasm by the trunk of a tree which he 
drags to the point where he wishes to effect his crossing. In this 
case also he must be active, that is, produce the effect which he 
desires. To protect himself from the storm or the heat he finds 
himself compelled to build a roof over his head. The idea of 
causality becomes more abstract and more general. His experience 
teaches him that things do not just happen, but that they have to be 
brought about by the output of energy. His food must be pro- 
cured either by hunting or by gathering in the various products 
which nature provides. But wherever he wishes to secure a result 
of some kind, he finds himself confronted by the necessity of en- 
gaging in activity. The idea of causality becomes more and more 
rooted in his consciousness and assumes universal character. No 
metaphysical speculation is required to make him familiar with the 
concept of causality; it is the outgrowth of his daily experience. 
First he observes causality in himself as an experiential fact, but 
he soon extends his observation to things around him and there 
again the idea of causality is reflected in every event which he per- 
ceives. He learns to trace effects to their causes and utilizes the 
causes to secure the effects. He never expects an effect without a 
corresponding cause. The law of causality is firmly established in 
his mind. His immediate needs having been satisfied he begins to 
take notice of the world around him. Possibly he will conceive of 
the world in which he lives and moves as a large house of which 
the star-studded sky is the magnificent roof. He remembers that 
his own little hut was the product not of fortuitous forces but of 
his own labors. The idea of an Architect of the universe will in- 
evitably suggest itself to his mind; for his experience of causality 
forbids him even for a single moment to think that it just happens 
to be. 

Man is mind, and this leads him to the recognition of design. 
In his own activity he has to resort to planning. If he wishes to 
secure a certain effect, his activities must be directed towards the 
accomplishment of his end. Random efforts lead him nowhere and 
result in frustration. To his concept of causality that of purpose 
is added, for his own causality appears in his consciousness as pur- 
posive causality. As his eyes travel over the world that surrounds 
him, he discovers there traces of order or directed purpose and 
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even of benevolent design. He realizes that he has been placed in a 
kindly universe well adapted to his needs. Purpose in his conscious- 
ness is inextricably associated with mind and personality. With a 
new eye he now looks upon the terrestrial abode in which his lot 
has been cast. He envisions mind and personality in the universe. 
The cause that has produced the things around him and arranged 
them in orderly fashion is like himself a cause directed by conscious 
purpose, a mind, a person. Naturally he attributes to this personal 
cause great power and a measure of benevolence. The latent re- 
ligious impulses issue into activity and he thinks with reverence and 
gratitude of this Being which has built this world. In this manner 
a rudimentary idea of God may arise in the mind of primitive man. 
Unquestionably the idea will be very imperfect, but it embodies all 
the elements from which a pure and adequate concept can be 
elaborated. 

That is precisely the way an unsophisticated human mind would 
think. Primitive man proceeds in this manner, but modern man 
cannot but reason along the same lines. How do you know, a 
Bedouin (whom we take as an example of simple and primitive 
thinking) was asked, that there is a God? “In the same manner,” 
he replied, “that I know, on looking at the sand, when a man or a 
beast has crossed the desert—by His footprints in the world around 
me.” ‘To a modern mechanic, whose mentality may be presumed 
to be ages apart from that of the simple son of the desert, the same 
question was addressed, and the answer he gave differed but slightly 
from that of the Arab. “I see,” he replied, “that the world is a 
system, and every system must have its master.” A mechanic knows 
what he puts into a complicated piece of machinery, and accordingly 
is not without competence in judging what we ought to look for in 
explaining the marvelous mechanism of the cosmos. 

In the preceding we have the argument of common sense for the 
existence of God. It is an argument perfectly within the range of 
everyone’s experience and it can easily be understood by the average 
intelligence. Though informal, it is nevertheless conclusive and 
satisfies all logical requirements. We will, however, recast it in a 
more philosophical mold so that it will appeal to the dialectically 
trained mind and meet the approval of those who subject their 
mental processes to the severest critical tests. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





OBJECT-PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“Behold the birds of the air’ (Matt., vi. 26).— 
“Consider the lilies of the field” (ib., 28) 
I 

Most of Our Lord’s discourses were delivered in the open air. He 
could thus point a moral or adorn a tale with allusions to natural 
objects. These were ready to hand, and He used them to bring 
home, easily and clearly to the minds and hearts of His hearers, the 
manifold spiritual symbolisms in the material world surrounding 
them. He thus achieved what we try somewhat mysteriously to in- 
dicate when we say that Creation is a parable of the Creator, or 
what St. Paul said more at length, that “the invisible things of Him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made” (Rom., i. 20). This fact needs not 
to be labored, since the illustrations of it in the Gospels are very 
abundant. 

On the other hand, Our Lord also seized occasion of the works 
that were not of God but of man to preach doctrinal and moral 
truths. He took in His hand the coin of the tribute, asking: 
“Whose image and inscription is this?” And upon the answer thus 
forced from His tempters He preached a directive and practical 
inference. The episode of the money-changers in the Temple per- 
mitted Him to preach a brief but wonderful sermon on reverence for 
the House of God. Again the point needs no elaboration. Every- 
where, it would seem, He called attention to material things and 
held them up for observation, as it were, before the literal gaze of 
His audience in order to explain or enforce a dogmatic or moral 
truth. 

In their advocacy of new methods in the teaching of religion, our 
Catholic writers of today stress the example given to us by the 
methods of Our Lord. They point to Him as, in literal fact, the 
Great Teacher—great not only in the profundity and heavenly 
idealism of His truths, but as well in the simplicity and perfection 
of His methods of conveying truth to others. 

So far as I am aware, however, some of these writers pass over 
His use of what is now called, in general pedagogy, “‘Object- 
Teaching.” His many parables are indeed stressed; but these, as 
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preached by Him and as commented upon by teachers, are made to 
appear rather as interesting (albeit clarifying) stories than as dis- 
tinct examples of object-teaching. Did Our Lord really hold up 
in His hands an object for the observation of His hearers in order 
to illustrate therefrom some spiritual truth? Or did He at least 
direct their gaze toward objects which could not be held in His 
hands? That is what is meant today by “object-teaching.” 

“Consider the lilies of the field.” When He declared that not 
even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these, did He 
perhaps hold up in His hand a common little flower that was very 
likely esteemed as of no value because it was to be found in abun- 
dance in every field? Or was He content merely to say, “Behold 
the birds of the air,” without pointing His finger to the birds that 
were hovering, in full sight of the people, over the fields unwontedly 
hidden from sight by the feet of the listening multitude? The birds 
“neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into barns: and your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not you of much more value 
than they ?” 


I 


Many years ago I heard a priest preach at the Catholic Summer 
School of America. He chose the lilies of the field as his text, and 
preached to his little multitude, composed largely of teachers, whilst 
holding in his hand and clearly exposed to their gaze a little white 
flower. It was the nearest approach he could find in the surrounding 
lawns to what the Scripture styles in our English translation a 
“lily of the field.” * The interesting feature here is that the priest 
was not a poet, but a professor of Scholastic philosophy, and that 
his hearers were largely teachers themselves. He thus exemplified 
a method which long after that time has strongly engaged the 
interest of Catholic catechists. His hearers were not children in a 
catechism class. They were pedagogically trained teachers. Did 
such object-teaching appear too childish for their mature and en- 
lightened minds? I rather think that they enjoyed that unexpected 
departure from the static methods of preaching. Who knows but 


1 Bishop Le Camus notes an uncertainty as to the identity of the lilies of the 
field. The white lily seems to have been rare in Palestine; the red lily, less rare: 
“Perhaps Jesus meant simply the beautiful red anemone (anemone coronaria), 
which is the common flower of the country” (“Life of Christ,” II, 362). 
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that the deadening power of perpetual wont may have made more 
than one of the teachers like the Peter Bell of Wordsworth’s poem: 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


Who—unless he were a St. Francis of Assisi or his namesake of 
Sales—would grow ecstatic at sight of a dandelion? But, on the 
other hand, who could fail to see in that “dear, common flower” 
something very exquisite, once Lowell’s poem on it had been justly 
savored? And I can well believe that the philosophic preacher at 
the Catholic Summer School made more than a fleeting impression 
on the minds and hearts of his audience by his object-preaching on 
the lilies of the field. 


Had he been adversely criticized by some stickler for the approved 
and traditional method of preaching, the preacher (upon whose 
grave there may now be growing—God wot!—some lilies of the 
field, for he has been dead for some years) might have quoted in 
self-defense (although I feel assured that his peculiarly humble 
and modest heart would have accepted the rebuke without any at- 
tempt at self-exculpation) the example of St. Patrick and the sham- 
rock that illustrated, to unphilosophic minds, the vast and un- 
fathomable mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity. The three-leaf 
clover is of course not at all a satisfying illustration (not to say a 
proof or demonstration) of the overwhelming mystery. Those who 
now object to simplifying the diction of the theologically adequate 
definitions in our Cathechisms on the score of a necessary adherence 
to the form of sound words, might take exception to the shamrock 
lesson. But milk to babes and strong meats to men. St. Patrick 
knew what he was about. No Trinitarian heresy darkens the story 
of the Faith in Ireland. 

I do not know whether or not Father James Nist found St. 
Patrick’s Trinitarian illustration wholly unsatisfactory. It may be 
that, when he was teaching his catechism class about the Holy 
Trinity, he could not conveniently get a shamrock, either because 
the time of year was unpropitious, or because shamrocks do not 
grow in the vicinity of the Palatinate parish of Birkenhoerdt. He 
was a famously successful catechist in the early days of the reform 
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movement in catechetics.? At any rate, in his translated volume en- 
titled “The Practical Catechist,” I find under the heading of ‘The 
Blessed Trinity” this note: “N. B.—As an object lesson bring 
along three pieces of a wax candle.” The lesson is interesting. He 
has the children make the Sign of the Cross, comments upon it, 
asks questions, and the like, and then says: “Each Person is true 
God. I have here three small candles. What are all three made 
of? Of wax. Compare them with one another. They are all of 
the same size; the first is not larger than the second, nor the second 
larger than the third; all three are equal to one another. Is any one 
of them thicker or longer than any of the other two? In like man- 
ner the three divine Persons are equal to one another in all things. 
... I light these three candles. How many candles do I hold? 
Three. How many lights (flames)? Three. But now I put them 
together. I have three candles, but only one flame, one light. So 
it is with the three divine Persons. As the three candles put to- 
gether have only one and the same flame (light), so the three divine 
Persons are but one and the same God.” I have abbreviated the 
lesson, omitting merely some of the excellent devices of repetition 
and questioning. Who really understands the mind of a child? 
Are the three candles, so joined as to give only one flame, a more 
clarifying illustration than the clover having three leaves? Who 
shall say? But so far as Object-Preaching (not Object-Teaching) 
is concerned, the shamrock would seem to be less “messy” than the 
lighted candles. And so far as the audience is concerned, perhaps 
the mentality of children in the catechism class was hardly inferior 
to that of the pagans who listened to St. Patrick. 


Let us now turn to another object. Would a human skull serve 
a preacher for an object-lesson on “Death”? Save at the funerals 
of priests, the dead body of a relative or friend is hidden from view 
in the church, and may not prove a vivid theme for a searching of 
the hearts of mourners. Undertakers work miracles (at times most 
unpleasant ones, methinks) with the faces of the dead in the effort 
to make them appear “natural”—and the great lesson, “Vanity of 


2A competent authority, Fr. James Londen, S.J., wrote in 1911 that Fr. Nist 
“easily surpasses all his predecessors, and may be considered by far the best in 
Cathechetics, for he has satisfactorily fulfilled his task. He has, indeed, mastered 
the true catechetical method, without allowing it to master him. His cathechetical 
works, therefore, deserve to be recommended as models.” 
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Vanities,” is less understood. St. Francis Borgia learned the les- 
son fully and forthwith when he gazed on the face “fade com- 
mutato”’ of the Empress Isabella. Death had stripped her not only 
of all queenliness but even of her facial comeliness. ‘‘Morticians” 
had not mastered their art in those days. Just as St. Patrick knew 
what he was about with the shamrock, so did the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare when he made Hamlet pick up the skull of poor Yorick 
and, gazing at it intently, make thereupon a telling bit of meditation. 
But the human skull was rather a favorite object-lesson, self- 
selected, for the Saints to meditate upon. It helped them consider- 
ably to have this brief summary of man’s life on earth placed 
literally under their eyes, and indeed in their very hands. Adepts 
though they were at meditation and learned though they were in the 
things of the spirit, they found their object-lesson a grand sort of 
auxiliary in their battle with the flesh. Painters have seized upon 
this fact in their delineations of the Saints. One very striking ex- 
ample of this is a painting of St. Jerome. Wasted almost to a 
skeleton by his age and his mortifications, he is still represented as 
contemplating a fleshless human skull with the greatest intentness. 
In a sermon—not, indeed, at a funeral, but perhaps at a Mission 
—would it be inappropriate to use a skull as an object-lesson? With 
this held up for scrutiny, the people would not easily suffer dis- 
tractions. 

























Il 


Object-Preaching may be either literal or symbolic. One can ex- 
hibit a lily of the field, a bird of the air, a shamrock, a human skull, 
and behind these material objects lurks the moral lesson to be illus- 
trated or enforced by these objects. But how shall we picture such 
an insubstantial thing as a name? A name is itself a symbol, and 
most peculiarly so in the case of Our Saviour’s Name. How can we 
turn it into an object-lesson? How can we hold it up in our hands 
for the contemplation of the people? 

St. Bernardino of Siena solved the problem by his Sacred Mono- 
gram. Insistently he held up before the eyes of his auditors the 
tablet which he had adorned with various symbolisms clustering 
around the symbol YHS (or IHS), and asked them to have the 
Holy Name inscribed on the doors of their houses, on the gates 
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and walls of their cities, as a constant reminder of his sermons on 
the meaning and the holiness of that Name. And thus he illustrated 
Object-Preaching with the happiest results. Thureau-Dangin gives 
us a fair idea of the Sacred Monogram in his Life of the Saint. 
But Howells pays much greater attention to it in his life of St. 
Bernardino of Siena, devoting large space to the meanings of the 
various colors used and of the various designs in the center of which 
lies the Monogram itself, to the processions that carried the symbol 
aloft in triumph, and to the various ways in which the Saint man- 
aged to bring home to the people the desirability of great devotion 
to the Holy Name.* The insubstantial Name had acquired a per- 
manent and visible home, and Object-Preaching was justified by its 
results. 

In somewhat similar fashion does the Mission Crucifix in our 
churches recall to mind the lessons taught in the Missions given 
therein. Indeed, symbolism is around us everywhere; but the pity is 
that we seem to forget its meaning too soon or too readily. Catholics 
of today often wonder, for instance, what the IHS on altars or 
chasubles really means, interpreting the symbol in various ways, but 
rarely in the right way. 

It is highly probable that our people would be greatly interested 
in a few brief sermons that should acquaint them, by Object- 
Preaching, with the meaning of the priestly vestments, of the altar 
furnishings, of the symbolisms in church architecture, of the bap- 
tistry, of any symbolisms carved or painted on the pulpit, of the 
lessons taught by 


The painted windows, freaking gloom with glow, 
Dusking the sunshine which they seem to cheer. 


Sermons of this kind could be given at stated times during per- 
haps quinquennial or decennial periods. This is being done in some 
places for the children in the catechism classes. The elders would 
doubtless be as interested as the children in finding easy answers to 
a curiosity which ought to be aroused by us and which could inure 
to beneficial results both in devotion and in general culture. 

_ = The description given by Howells is elaborate and not easily intelligible in 
its figuring and colorings. Happily, the frontispiece of his volume is a picture 
of the tablet with its figures and colors. Almost at a single glance we can imagine 
what the tablet looked like. The moral is that of modern pedagogics, namely, 


that simply to look at an object makes it more intelligible than to hear a de- 
scription made with minute accuracy. 














THE CORRECT USE OF THE SANATIO 
By Watter J. CoLEMAN 


Referring to your response entitled, ““The Sanatio in Radice—Its 
Use and Abuse,” * I have a view which mitigates the idea of abuse 
and which I should like to present to your readers. 

A first or preliminary question seems to be whether the Church 
does in fact grant a sanatio of a marriage without the promises 
when she would not grant a dispensation for such a marriage before 
it was celebrated. As this question will be answered in the affirma- 
tive, a second one will arise as to how she can consistently do this. 

Your inquirer answers the first question by saying that “neither 
the Pope nor any bishop can give dispensation for the marriage of a 
Catholic to a non-Catholic unless the required promises are made.” 
He concludes that therefore it is not logical to grant a sanation for 
such a marriage without the promises “in cases where it is known 
that the bigoted non-Catholic is so much opposed to the Catholic 
Church that he would have no marriage with the Catholic if the 
priest or the Church has anything to do with it.” 

In your response you do not adopt your inquirer’s view (which is 
a false one) that the Pope cannot grant a dispensation without the 
promises. You merely state the correct doctrine that “the divine 
law forbids a Catholic to endanger his faith and that of his children 
by marrying a non-Catholic,” and that “the promises are required 
for the purpose of doing away with that danger.” But you do not 
bring out clearly the falsity of his premises. You state that “it is 
difficult to understand why the same Supreme Authority of the 
Church grants the sanatio in radice and delegates the bishops to 
grant it, for in that validation of the marriage the non-Catholic 
party makes no promise to guarantee the freedom of the Catholic to 
practise his or her religion, and no provision is made for the Catholic 
baptism and education of the children; in fact the non-Catholic does 
not know that the marriage is validated by the Church.” Thus, you 
clearly admit that the Church does permit revalidation without 
promises but you find it hard to explain it, and you agree with your 
inquirer that there has been laxity in the way in which bishops 
have been granting the sanation without promises. You can see no 


1THeE Homitetic anp Pastorat Review, August, 1931, pp. 1204-06. 
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possibility of a sanation when the non-Catholic is so opposed to the 
Church that he would not want to marry the Catholic at all if the 
Church had anything to do with it. To clarify all these matters I 
would like to submit the following points : 


(a) the Pope can grant and permit others to grant dispensations 
for mixed marriages without the promises ; 

(b) the Church is more inclined to do this for revalidations than 
for original marriages ; 

(c) it is conceivable in principle that a dispensation or sanation 
could be granted even where the non-Catholic is so opposed to the 
Church that he would not want to marry the Catholic at all if the 
priest or the Church had anything to do with it. 


The Pope’s Power 

As the difficulty has been more as to how the Pope can do it than 
as to the fact itself, we may begin with that. The explanation in- 
volves making a distinction. It has been stated that the promises 
have been required as a means of doing away with the danger. It 
has not been pointed out that these promises are not necessarily the 
only means to that necessary end. The divine law requires the end, 
safety of the faith, not any specific means of attaining it. If there 
is any other way in which the absence of this danger can be secured 
or ascertained, there is nothing in the divine law to prevent the 
Church from adopting it. We know that this means is not an abso- 
lutely sure one. The one who promises may be deceiving. Even 
if he is sincere enough at the time, it is possible that he may later 
repudiate his promise. Hence, the Church always requires some- 
thing over and above the promise, something more essential than 
the promise, namely, the moral certainty that what is promised will 
be obtained. Now, if the promises cannot be obtained but this moral 
certainty can be had, so that in effect what should have been prom- 
ised will be fulfilled, then there is nothing to prevent the Church 
from allowing the dispensation. It is true that in her common law 
the Church requires the promises for the validity of the dispensa- 
tion, because she regards them as the best ordinary means of secur- 
ing the desired end. But for proportionately grave reasons she can 
dispense from this ecclesiastical law, provided that the divine law 
as to safety of the faith is provided for in some other way. 
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If the Holy Office grants a faculty, we can be sure that it does 
not contravene the divine law nor exceed the powers of the Church. 
Let us now see the faculty : 

“Sanandi in radice matrimonia attentata coram officiali civili vel 
ministro acatholico . . . cum impedimento mixtz religionis aut dis- 
paritatis cultus dummodo consensus in utroque coniuge perseveret 
isque legitime renovari non possit, sive quia pars acatholica de in- 
validitate matrimonii moneri nequeat sine periculo gravis damni aut 
incommodi a catholico coniuge subeundi; sive quia pars acatholica ad 
renovandum coram Ecclesia matrimonialem consensum, aut ad cau- 
tiones prestandas, ad prescriptum Cod. J. C. can. 1061, §2, ullo modo 
induci nequeat ; dummodo aliud non obstet canonicum impedimentum 
dirimens, super quo ipse dispensandi aut sanandi facultate non 
polleat.” ? 


Applying ordinary rules of internal criticism or interpretation, we 
can plainly see that the Church exercises the power to grant the 
sanation without promises. In fact, it is evidently to cover the 
case where the non-Catholic refuses to have anything to do with 
priest or Church. How this can be we shall see more clearly later. 
The interpretation of the faculty becomes plainer if we mention its 
history. The Holy Office was asked what should be done when the 
non-Catholic party is willing to renew consent but not to make the 
promises. The answer was that it is not expedient to allow renewal 
of consent but that a remedy should be sought for in sanation. 
Thereafter such a power to sanate was included in the faculties.’ 
Thus, it would seem that (whereas some would restrict it to the 
case where the non-Catholic will promise but will not renew con- 
sent) the faculty was intended to include precisely the case set forth 
by your correspondent. 

An instance of permitting original marriages without the prom- 
ises of the non-Catholic party is found in a faculty granted to the 
Vicars and Prefects Apostolic of China. Though not published 
in the Acta, it is cited in periodicals and given at length in the offi- 
cial published text of the First Council of China.* Though the 
existence of such a faculty will doubtless be a surprise to many of 
your readers, it should dispose of the idea that the Pope cannot 

2Vermeersch, “Epitome” (1925), II, Appendix. 

® Winslow, “Vicars and Prefects Apostolic,” p. 110. His reference to Acta 


Apostolice Sedis, 1X, 13, is much to the point. 
* Primum Concilium Sinense (Zi-Ka-Wei, 1930), $404, n.2. 
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permit mixed marriages without the promises. It may be interesting 
likewise to note that, in the opinion of Capello, any priest (who 
could otherwise handle the case) may marry or revalidate without 
promises if there is danger of death and if the requirements of the 
divine law are observed. I am sorry I have not the reference to 
hand. 

Writing as I am from the Far East, I may be away from the 
latest on the point but I do not believe there has been any essential 
change. It is true the Holy Office last year sent out a warning that 
certainty as to the Catholic party’s freedom from danger must al- 
ways be had, and this has doubtless been included in new formulas 
of the faculties, but this does not change anything. It was always 
understood that the divine law must be observed, but apparently 
some sought information or needed to be warned on that score. The 
fact that at such a time, when abuses were being corrected, no re- 
quirement of promises is mentioned, confirms the view set forth. 


The Policy of the Church 

That the Church is more inclined to make this concession for re- 
validation than for original marriages can be seen partly from what 
has been said and partly from a consideration of the essential differ- 
ence of the two cases, together with a reference to the general 
policy of her administration. Ante factum, the Church is trying 
to dissuade her children from mixed marriages. Post factum, she 
is trying to make the best of a bad job. She does not commit her- 
self so much in revalidation as in dispensing before an original 
marriage. In the latter case she is more like a direct codperator in 
the Catholic’s entrance into danger. In the former case the danger 
has already been incurred and she is merely tolerating it. By that 
we do not mean that she would tolerate a serious and immediate 
danger, for, as the Holy Office reminds us, that is never allowed. 
In every mixed marriage there is an element of danger that does 
not exist in the truly Catholic marriage. This was well brought 
out in the recent symposium on that question in these columns, and 
is emphasized in the fact that the Church has made it a mortal sin 
to marry a non-Catholic. If she sometimes reluctantly relaxes her 
discipline and grants a dispensation, it is only because she fears worse 


5 Canon 1060. 
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evils and realizes that there are degrees of this danger as of other 
occasions of sin. Sometimes there is a reasonable hope that the 
danger can be counterbalanced. The case becomes similar to that 
of an occasion which is necessary and not proximate. An instance 
of ecclesiastical policy in this connection can be seen in the fact that 
many Vicars and Prefects Apostolic in the Far East subdelegate to 
all missionaries the faculty of dispensing from disparity of cult and 
mixed religion in cases where the man is Catholic, but where the 
woman is Catholic they do not subdelegate except for revalidation. 

If there are degrees of danger and of its necessity, it is easy to 
suppose that the Church is inclined (within certain limits prescribed 
by the divine law) to allow a little more in the case of marriages 
already performed, however invalidly and in despite of her. There 
is no question of preventing what has already been done. There is 
grave danger that it will be impossible to separate the parties. It 
will usually be a grave incommodum. A woman, for instance, might 
have to leave a comfortable home and seek a livelihood at an age 
and in a condition when such would be very difficult for her. It 
may be impossible to take her children with her, and that would 
involve not only the wrench to her heart but the danger to their 
souls. We can readily conceive of such a woman’s repenting of her 
sin and sincerely wishing she had not married in that way. She 
comes to the priest in a penitent frame of mind. If he imposes on 
her the obligation of leaving home and husband, she may not be 
equal to the task and may go back into bad faith again. Hence the 
confessor should not impose that burden unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. If he feels that that would mean the loss of his penitent, he 
should seek to find out whether a sanation can be obtained even if 
the husband refuses to codperate. All he need make sure of is that 
neither the woman’s faith nor that of her children would be 
jeopardized. 

Apart from the fact that the Catholic party might refuse to leave 
his spouse, it seems evident that the Church would always give re- 
validation a preference over breaking the marriage. The Church 
has a certain respect for the natural law which permits people to 
choose their own helpmeet and makes the essence of marriage con- 
sist in the mutual promise of the parties. Of course, she can im- 
pose conditions for validity above those of the natural law, but she 
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does not wish to be judged a destroyer of families, even where the 
judgment would be a false one. Somewhere in the decisions of the 
Rota is a statement that every declaration of nullity is more or less 
scandalous (although of course every such decision is in reality a 
vindication of the true qualities of marriage). While the state- 
ment is true more especially where the marriage has been cele- 
brated in good faith before the Church, it is true in some degree 
in every case. One may note the prescription of the Code in favor 
of revalidation (Canon 1965). The Code also admits (Canon 
1085) that true natural consent may be present even where a 
Catholic gives matrimonial consent which he knows to be invalid 
according to the laws of the Church. Often too the non-Catholic 
is in good faith: judging things only from the natural law, which 
is the only law he knows, he resents the implication that he is living 
in concubinage and committing fornication. If the Church by a 
sanation tacitly admits that his consent was naturally sufficient, he is 
apt to be considerably mollified. 

One should not argue, as Subscriber does, that any greater re- 
laxation in the matter of revalidation is inviting the Catholic to 
marry a non-Catholic outside the Church because he finds it easier 
to get a sanation than a dispensation. Even if the average Catholic 
knew such to be the policy of the Church, which is doubtful, it 
would hardly tempt any Catholic to act precisely on that motive. He 
knows that he must commit the mortal sin of marrying out of the 
Church. He has no certainty that a sanation will be granted. In 
any case, it will certainly take time. The bishop will perhaps de- 
liberately keep him waiting. He himself would not have the face 
to ask a sanation immediately after commiting that sin. In the 
meantime he is deprived of the Sacraments, while committing sins 
against the sixth commandment and running the danger of dying in 
mortal sin and losing his soul. Moreover, if he is in an environ- 
ment that is Catholic, he will lose his good name besides causing 
pain to his relatives and immediate friends. 

To condemn the merciful attitude of the Church in this delicate 
matter is to misunderstand her whole internal economy for the salva- 
tion of souls. Such condemnation would be similar to the attitude 
of those Protestants who say that the existence of the Confessional 
is an invitation to commit sin. It fails to see the divine paradox 
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in the words of Our Lord about leaving the ninety-nine for the one 
who is lost, about giving the laborer who came at the e'eventh hour 
as much as the rest, about killing the fatted calf for the prodigal 
son. 
An Extreme Case 

As to the conceivability in principle of a dispensation or revalida- 
tion where the other party is very much opposed to the Church, the 
preceding paragraphs have already given some clue. We have seen 
that not mere promises but safety of the faith is required. We have 
noted that the faculty of sanation is granted precisely for cases 
where the other party cannot be induced to make the promises, and 
where therefore he is presumably opposed to the interference of the 
Church in the matter. We have already intimated that there may be 
various degrees of danger after the analogy of the occasions of sin. 
Let us now conceive of certain hypothetical instances of the above- 
mentioned extreme kind of case. A man may object to the giving 
of the promises, yet not to the fulfilling of them. A man may be 
personally so opposed to the Catholic Church or having anything to 
do with it that he would refrain from marrying such a woman if it 
had to be before the priest; and by the same token he would not 
appear before a priest for the promises. Yet perhaps he believes 
in individual freedom and would never think of interfering with his 
wife’s practising whatever religion she likes. As to the children, 
he may believe in letting them choose for themselves. If the wife 
so instructs them that they are moved eventually to choose the 
Catholic Church, he will not object. It may seem an odd attitude 
but I think it is quite possible. Then too there are many families 
where the husband asserts that he is the boss and the wife does not 
deny it—yet she always has her way. A woman may be so strong 
and so tactful in handling her husband that, regardless of what he 
would like to do as regards her faith and that of the children, he 
can in practice accomplish none of his designs. Again the woman 
may be without children and incapable of bearing them. The 
danger of the woman being perverted and any children being born 
may be absent in view of the fact that the woman is on her death 
bed. Even if in such a case there are some children already living, 
it does not seem that their danger is made any greater by the re- 
validation than it would be without it. Finally we can distinguish 
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between being perfectly free to practise one’s religion and being 
moved to abandon the faith in one’s heart. Many people are pre- 
vented from going to Mass on some Sundays and yet keep the faith. 
All of these are given, not as probable or common cases, but as con- 
ceivable aspects of the general case where the non-Catholic party is 
very much opposed to the faith. They tend to show merely that, 
in so far as the divine law and the ecclesiastical faculties are con- 
cerned, there may conceivably be room for a sanation even when 
the other party is so opposed that he would have no marriage with 
the Catholic if the priest or the Church had anything to do with it. 

A confirmation of our distinction between what may or may not 
be promised and what may or may not be done, is found in the 
reason given for allowing the omission of promises in the China 
faculty already alluded to. It was decided that, where prudent 
reasons required it, the omission of the promises of a non-Catholic 
woman could be tolerated because, in accordance with the tradi- 
tional Chinese family system, the wife has little influence on the 
education and upbringing of the children as compared with that of 
the husband, the mother-in-law, and others. Whatever we may 
think of such a family system, this case shows that the Church 
recognizes as essential the safety of the Catholic faith, whether this 
is obtained with the cooperation of the other spouse or in spite of 
him. 

The conclusion is that without a knowledge of the facts we 
should not accuse a bishop of laxness when he makes use of his 
faculties for sanatio in radice. It is true that there may have been 
abuses, or else perhaps the Holy Office would not have issued that 
warning. This should not lead us now to go to the opposite ex- 
treme. When cases of this kind come up, each must be examined 
carefully on its merits. The examination must go farther than find- 
ing out whether the other party will make the promises. The 
bishop must make sure that there is no serious proximate danger in 
regard to the faith. But he should consider actual dangers and not 
theoretical ones only, and must weigh the proportionate necessity. 
Mindful of the divine law both of justice and of charity, he must 
jealously guard the faith of those committed to his care, and yet 
at the same time be watchful lest by a needless severity he should 
alienate souls for whom Christ shed His Precious Blood. 

















PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


XI. Dominum et Vivificantem 

Recently I mentioned the young French boy who had been so 
struck by the little word etiam in the Credo. Once upon a time I 
began to ask myself what would happen, within the ranks of the 
clergy, if all the faithful knew the meaning of et cum spiritu tuo, 
and answered it (as in a sense they ought to do) to each Dominus 
vobiscum, and meant it. What an appalling spiritual loss it is that 
no less than seven times within the body of the Mass, and once 
before and after it, within the Preface and the epilogue, that little 
prayer is prayed, and (dare we deny it?) practically no one ever 
says it save the server, and, as a rule, what sort of meaning do 
servers attach to the words they use? None whatsoever. There- 
fore, a prayer of incomparable value goes daily by, unused in reality, 
inefficacious. No doubt “thy spirit” means, in itself, no more than 
“thee”; but that millions of people daily might pray explicitly nine 
times during Mass for priests, and do not, is surely a loss to our- 
selves of which we simply cannot begin to estimate the importance. 
Incidentally, I have found that nuns love to have the Dominus 
vobiscum explained to them, and its varying import according to 
the place in Mass at which it comes: and once they have awoke to 
what it means, they do answer, at least in their minds and with 
thorough conviction: “And with thy spirit, Priest!’ And who 
could assess what the celebrant gains thereby ? 

In another context the word “spirit” comes, namely, in the Credo, 
and I remember vividly the day when all of a sudden I noticed that 
word wvivificantem. The Credo uses the minimum of words, and 
attaches to each the maximum of meaning: but I suppose those tiny 
syllables slip off the tongue so easily that the word itself can be said 
a thousand times by us without rivetting to itself our attention: 
“Vivifier, Life-Giver !” 

Now, when you are being told about “natives” in Africa, the 
one thing people insist on is their belief in ubiquitous spirits and a 
variety of “animism” which makes them think that everything is 
in some sense alive. I was glad (unpleasant as the experience was 
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at the moment!) that, in the very first kraal I entered, a young man 
was trying so energetically to make himself sick, having swallowed 
a spirit or anyway being bewitched. I loved the story of the natives 
who ran along beside the wagon which had two larger wheels and 
two smaller ones, clapping their hands, applauding the two smaller 
wheels for being so plucky and managing to keep up with the larger 
ones. And of the woman who brought back two safety-pins with 
disgust, because they so obstinately refused to produce any smaller 
ones. “Of course the first thing we have to do,” people keep say- 
ing, “is to destroy this ridiculous belief in spirits.” Of course I 
see what they mean; and also, that the malevolence of nature, and 
indeed of spirits, and the nature of their activity, has to be purified 
and modified in many ways. But I would be very sorry indeed if 
the result was that they ceased to believe in spirits at all; or regarded 
“nature” as altogether outside of spiritual control, “dead,” me- 
chanical. And that certainly is what happens. Among the natives 
who work (say) at Johannesburg, there are always many who posi- 
tively placard their disbelief in anything invisible. Whether, on 
returning home, they revert under pressure of environment, I can- 
not say; opinions are contradictory. For my part, I hold it is far 
truer to say, as the Old Testament does, that God “sent a great hail- 
storm,’ God “prepared a mighty fish,” even that God “sent a lying 
spirit to the king,” than to water the whole thing down till it means 
practically nothing—let alone to interpret the event so mechanically 
that no room is left for the plan and will of providence and the 
agency of God, which are infinitely more true and important than 
any scientific knowledge about electricity and so forth. 

It might indeed be very valuable to us often to recollect that we 
are the least of God’s intellectual creation. I mean, our race has 
but stepped one step out of the world of instinct and automatism 
into the spiritual one, and indeed we keep one foot in the material 
world and (in a sense) ever shall. It is good to brood upon the 
Benedicite (with its magnificent invocations of the mighty Minds 
and Powers that are so far above us), to speak with the deepest 
reverence and reflection the last lines of the Prefaces at Mass and 
to see into what company we are admitted, and to study those pas- 
sages in the Apocalypse where again human life is seen but as the 
outermost fringe of the tremendous spiritual creation of God; and 
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swiftly after that to re-appreciate the Incarnation, wherein the 
Eternal Son of God willed not to assume an angelic nature but our 
own, and to establish thereby an organic vital union throughout all 
that is. St. Paul meditates on this, though from another angle, in 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews; and indeed the Let- 
ters to Ephesians and Colossians bring home to us how profoundly 
he was convinced of the reality and supereminence of the spiritual 
universe, although once more it was with the false explanation of it, 
and the perverted cult which the predecessors of the Gnostics were 
providing to his harassed Asiatic converts, that he was immediately 
concerned, 

But what I had hoped most to insist on was the vitality that the 
presence of the Holy Spirit provides for all that, without Him, 
would have to be described as “dead,” however intense were the 
lower forms of life (such as our natural one) which animated it. 
We must again and again have stood back in absolute horror when 
we have spoken or written or mixed with our fellow-men, and have 
realized how poor, how absolutely disproportionate to the results 
that alone we desire, our output has been. It doesn’t matter; be- 
cause the Holy Ghost can animate and act through the most inferior 
stuff. We may even be tragically conscious that we had not done 
our best, had scamped our preparation, had not really “tried.” But 
even so, an act of genuine shamefaced contrition may still satis- 
factorily provide that guiltily inadequate material to the Holy Spirit, 
who forgivingly will use it. And indeed I half think that He often 
seems to produce especially rich results precisely when we recognize 
that they cannot possibly be those of our own efforts, perhaps be- 
cause we haven’t properly made such efforts as we could. The very 
success of such endeavors may make us more shamefaced than any- 
thing else could. And, of course, when we have done something 
that we think rather good in its line, we shall (please God) inter- 
mittently at least be possessed by the vision of what totally dead 
wood it is unless the Holy Spirit comes into it, inhabits it, and 
energizes through it. It is impossible to emphasize that too often. 
Of ourselves, as of ourselves, we cannot produce the simplest of 
supernatural results, and these are the only ones a priest can am- 
bition as priest. However wide be our interests, and pure-inten- 
tioned the part we play in ordinary human life, and however rightly 
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we mix up in the many activities of human society, it remains that 
in the long run our priesthood exists for supernatural ends alone, 
for miracles that are to take place within the human soul, in recesses 
that neither intelligent argument nor earnest persuasion, as such, 
can never reach. 

In writing, then, this series of short articles, conscious that in 
many ways they are quite unfit for this Review, but even more 
conscious maybe that these months in Africa are making me more 
than ever aware of the gigantic task proper to the Catholic Church 
and her alone, I care really for very little else than to obtain, please 
God, even the least increase in the activity of the Holy Ghost 
amongst us all. And every desire, every prayer, for that activity 
is of inestimable value; every self-abdication in His favor removes 
barriers far more essential than those of language, custom, color, 
governmental difficulties, even personal shortcomings among us who 
are Christ’s apostles. So that if these articles have done anything at 
all to move even one soul to come thus to the world’s rescue in 
Christ, I would not mind if from every other point of view it must 
seem of very little value to anyone. May that Spirit brood over this 
continent and all lands, in which so much is still dark, formless, and 
un-vivified! He is Lord and able to vivify! In response to our 
earnest prayer, may He give that Life! 











CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM IN 
CONTEMPORARY GERMANY 


By J. B. AurHauser, Ph.D. 


The World War with its attendant miseries welded all classes of 
the German people into a more compact mass, and thus profoundly 
modified the relations of the two Christian confessions to the State 
as well as the position of the previously predominant National 
Church with its “jura circa sacra.” * The Jesuit Law which originat- 
ed in the Kulturkampf and from July 4, 1872, excluded the Society 
of Jesus from the territories of the German Empire, was partially 
abrogated on March 8, 1904, and was abolished for the Prussian 
territory on April 19, 1917. In the stress of the period from No- 
vember I, 1917, to September 30, 1918, Catholics were summoned 
to the highest posts in the Empire (for example, George Freiherr 
von Hertling was chosen Chancellor), and the assistance of Catholics 
was also enlisted as negotiators in the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty. All these facts indicated a situation that was an impossi- 
bility in the imperial era before the War. 

The dissolution of the old Empire and the drafting of the new 
Constitution brought about revolutionary changes in the relations 
between Church and State and between the two Christian confes- 
sions. In the reconstruction of the Empire under Bismarck the 
spirit of unification aimed at an extension of the imperial power 
over the constituent states even in ecclesio-political matters. How- 
ever, the Weimer Constitution of August 11, 1919 (II, Art. 135- 
141, on the fundamental rights and duties of the German people; 
also Art. 149 and 173) no longer recognizes a State Church but 
speaks rather of the separation of Church and State. In Germany 
the religious bodies which had previously been corporations of public 
law—the Catholic and Evangelical Churches—retain this status. 
They have not been reduced to the level of ordinary associations of 
civil law as in France, or made subject to special laws as in the 
case of the radical and anti-religious separation of Church and 
State in France and many South American countries. These re- 
ligious bodies are endowed by public law with extensive powers of 


Cfr. Godehard J. Ebers, “Staat u. Kirche in nenen Deutschland” (Munich, 1930). 
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self-government, such as the right to appoint their officials without 
interference from the State or civil communities (private patronage 
alone being retained), to levy church taxes from their own members 
on the basis of the civil list of taxpayers and within the limits deter- 
mined by law, to establish their own legislative and executive boards 
for the conduct of their own affairs. The church officials are like- 


wise public officials, and the church boards are recognized by public 
law. In contemporary Germany, therefore, every religious society 
settles and administers its own affairs within the limits of a law 
applicable to all. 

The two great Christian Churches have thus lost the privileged 
and dominating position which they previously enjoyed, but in recog- 
nition of their history as well as their continued importance for 
public life a certain distinction has been lent even to their present 
status. However, other religious bodies (for example, the Old 
Catholic Church) can also secure the same rights of public corpora- 
tions upon application, provided that their constitutions and the 
number of their members give prospect of an extended life. Like- 
wise, new religious societies and philosophical associations (for ex- 
ample, the Freethinker and Atheistic Unions) may be founded and 
secure first of all the recognition of private law; public rights are 
then given them by special government charter. If several religious 
bodies amalgamate into one union,’ this union also is a corporation 
of public law. Similarly, new religious Orders and associations may 
be formed, and by enrollment in the register of associations may ac- 
quire legal status, provided only that their statutes are not opposed 
to the penal law and to public order. Religious Orders no longer 
require state approval for founding new houses or establishments. 

According to Article 135 of the Constitution, freedom of belief 
and of conscience belongs to the fundamental rights of the new 
Reich. The enjoyment of civil and national rights and admission to 
public office are independent of any religious profession. There is 
also complete freedom of worship. The undisturbed practice of re- 
ligion stands under state protection, and also the observance of Sun- 
days and the previous legal holydays “as days of rest from labor and 
of spiritual elevation.” According to the national law of July 15, 

2 For example, the German Evangelical Church Federation founded by the Evan- 


gelical Churches in 1921 and intended to knit together the previously unconnected 
Evangelical Churches of the different German States. 
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1921, persons who have completed their fourteenth (previously their 
twenty-first) year may join any religious denomination, may trans- 
fer from one to another, and may also choose to remain undenomina- 
tional or without religion. Withdrawal from a Church must be 
declared orally or in writing in Bavaria at the registrar’s office of 
one’s domicile; in Prussia the declaration is made in the district 
court of one’s domicile; in Wiirttemberg it must be made in person 
at the local registrar’s office. The religious oath and all compulsion 
to participate in religious services have been abolished. 

There is, thus, no further bond between the State and any Church 
whatsoever; there is no state church, no state religion. The new 
Reich is basically neutral and indifferent to all religions, confessions 
and philosophies. Religion is a private affair. Thus, all state super- 
vision and tutelage have disappeared. The State has surrendered its 
formerly exercised sovereign rights in the ecclesiastical domain, such 
as the Placet, the restriction of the intercourse between the bishops 
and Rome, the recursus ab abusus, etc., as well as its participation in 
the appointments to benefices. On the other hand, the State has 
also won its freedom from the Church. There is no longer any state 
protection of the unity of a religious confession. The State no 
longer lends the Church the extensive aid it formerly offered. No 
longer is it an advocatus ecclesie. The brachiwm seculare as a pro- 
tecting arm of the Church belongs to the past. The Church must 
thus win respect and esteem through her own exertions and ordi- 
nances. From the State she now receives merely the general pro- 
tection lent to all cultural agencies. A free Church in a free State 
is the new Magna Charta of our age. This freer atmosphere 
_offers a broad and open field for the activity of the Churches, even 
though their earlier privileges (for example, under the marriage, 
poor and school laws) have been taken away. The present situa- 
tion has been described as a compromise or working agreement be- 
tween the Left and Right elements in the National Assembly—a 
“halting separation of Church and State.” The constituent States 
of the new Reich still include in their cultural budget the payments 
made to religious bodies and their members. However, these legal 
obligations which are based on the secularization of 1803 and the 
various Concordats are to be disposed of later in the form of in- 
demnification of the religious bodies. For this purpose the Reich 
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will lay down the general principles on the basis of which the various 
states will arrive at an economic understanding with the Churches. 


The new National Constitution thus abolished the State Churches 
of the various lands—the last relic of the territorial principle, cuius 
regio, illius et religio, established in 1648 by the Treaty of West- 
phalia—and established the fundamental competence and supremacy 
of the Reich. The next task was to incorporate these decisions in 
the legislation and administration of the separate lands. In its na- 
tional church law, the Reich had defined only general principles. In 
their religious and church policy the various States had to develop 
these principles in detail. Since only the execution of the national 
law is entrusted to them, they cannot pass any restrictive measures. 
However, despite the uniformity of the national legislation, the re- 
vision of the relations between Church and State has been accom- 
plished quite differently in the various German lands. Some grant 
the Churches complete freedom, while others have retained a certain 
co-partnership and certain rights of supervision. Many of the States 
have also defined their relations with the Catholic and Evangelical 
Churches in special state agreements. Thus, the Free State of 
Bavaria entered into a Concordat with the Holy See on January 14, 
1924, and concluded a state treaty with the Protestant Churches on 
the left bank of the Rhine. The Palatinate and Prussia also entered 
into treaties with the Holy See (June 14, August 13, 1929), and 
on May I1, 1931, with the eight Evangelical Churches. In these 
agreements the Catholic Church has recognized the fact of a loose 
connection between State and Religion (as it is expressed in the 
National Constitution), although in the Syllabus of 1864 she abso- 
lutely condemned the separation of Church and State. 

In its school compromise, the new Reich seeks primarily to pro- 
mote education. Herein the supreme obligation and natural right 
of parents in the matter of educating their children is recognized 
(Art. 120). In the public and private elementary and higher 
schools (except the undenominational) religious instruction is re- 
tained. In principle, the Grundschule as an undenominational school 
is obligatory for all children without regard to the social or eco- 
nomic status of the family. However, the elementary schools 
(Volksschulen) are usually conducted as denominational (that is, 
Catholic or Evangelical) schools, but with the consent of their parents 
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the children may absent themselves from the religious instruction. 
There is no longer any compulsion to attend religious instruction, 
just as there is no compulsion to participate in religious services. 
The formerly prevailing spiritual supervision of the schools has been 
abolished. The whole school system has been vested in the State 
and secularized. Private schools, however, are accepted as a substi- 
tute for the public schools. Moreover, various differences exist in 
the various lands, since no national school law has yet been enacted. 

In accordance with the various state treaties with the Holy See 
and with the Protestant Churches, the Catholic and Evangelical 
faculties at the universities have been retained, and in Bavaria the 
philosophical-theological colleges have also been invested with a state 
character. The former were recognized in the public interest, be- 
cause “theology is a necessary member in the organism of the 
sciences, and performs for science in general a task which could not, 
or could only unsatisfactorily, be discharged by non-theologians” 
(E. Eichmann, “Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts,” I, 6). Theologians 
thus retain full equality with the other academicians. In the State 
is vested the competence to appoint, remunerate and supervise the 
professors of the theological faculties, as in the case of the pro- 
fessors of other sciences. As, however, the Catholic professors re- 
quire the missto canonica of their bishops (and the Evangelical the 
consent of their church authorities), the state appointments must be 
made in consultation with the bishop (the National Church Council 
or other church authorities), who must be given an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion. Should any difficulties arise in connection 
with the doctrine or moral conduct of the professors, their positions 
as state officials indeed remains, but the State must provide a substi- 
tute. As is known, Germany possesses only state and no private 
universities. Twelve of these institutions have Evangelical theologi- 
cal faculties: Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, 
Giessen, K6nigsberg, Marburg, Miinster, Erlangen and Tubingen; 
seven have Catholic theological faculties: Bonn, Breslau, Minster, 
Munich, Wirzburg, Tibingen and Freiburg in Br. Besides, there 
are in Bavaria the Catholic philosophical-theological colleges of 
Freising, Ratisbon, Passau, Augsburg, Eichstatt, Bamberg and 
Dillingen; in East Prussia the philosophical-theological Academy of 
Frauenberg, Ermland, and similar institutions in Paderborn, Fulda, 
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Trier and Mainz. The preservation of these theological faculties 
and colleges through the National Constitution and state treaties was 
a difficult task, since many obstacles had to be overcome. The uni- 
versities of Frankfurt-on-Main, Hamburg and Cologne, founded in 
the last few decades, have no theological faculties. 

In the reorganization of the relations between Church and State 
Protestantism lost its earlier preferential position in Prussia as well 
as in the now religiously neutral Reich and the individual lands. 
Its summus pontifex in the person of the Emperor or of the Prince 
of the individual Evangelical lands (Summeptiscopat) perished in the 
waves of the revolution. All the aid which Protestantism had re- 
ceived in rich measure from the Empress and other members of 
the imperial household now belongs to the past. Thus, Protestantism 
had to seek fresh consolidation—a task which was effected by the 
founding of the German Evangelical Church Federation. Thanks 
to her closer organization, the Catholic Church was far less affected 
by the change of conditions. In the freer air which she now 
breathed she could score an auspicious advance thanks to the loyal 
allegiance of her children, their close internal fusion and their in- 
spired leadership. The spiritual wounds of the Post-War period, 
in which many anticipated the dissolution of Christian civilization 
and the rejection of Christianity itself, were very soon staunched. 
The monasteries enjoyed a new growth that was at times almost too 
fast. The great societies which promoted Catholic missionary 
activities in non-Christian lands—the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, the St. Francis Xavier Society, the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein, Association of the Holy Childhood—and also the mission 
associations of the individual mission Congregations met with an 
ever-increasing support. The Academic Societies (in which were 
enrolled the students of all classes) and the working young people 
in their various organizations voiced the Catholic feelings of the 
youth. The Catholic school and parents’ organizations were also 
public representatives of Catholic Action. Among the Catholic ranks 
also flourished the liturgical movement and the active agitation for 
international understanding and peace (Pax Romana). Constantly 
growing influence was won by the Centre and the Bavarian Popular 
Party (Volkspartet) as political representatives of the Catholic view- 
point in the Reich as well as in the two leading States of Bavaria 
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and Prussia. The Catholic labor movement (Christlich-katholische 
Arbeiterbewegung ), thanks to clear-headed leadership, was able to 
exert increasing influence on party politics, which in the opinion of 
many leant too much to the Left. Highly imposing Catholic con- 
gresses, diocesan and Eucharistic congresses and similar gatherings 
gave gratifying evidence of the Catholic advance. In the former 
imperial and once Protestant capital, Berlin, the number of Catholics 
grew rapidly. Here through his diplomatic skill and pleasing per- 
sonality the Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Pacelli, made a great impression 
even on Protestant circles, and a Catholic bishop could soon make 
his entry into the city. Previously a whole series of Orders had 
settled in the capital, and the Jesuits even opened a high school 
(Gymnasium) in Charlottenburg. What an astonishing change in 
a brief period! To match this external development of Catholicism, 
the authorities labored to increase its internal power and to preserve 
its purity by popular missions, spiritual exercises and the like. 

In view of the progress and growing influence of Catholicism, 
German Protestantism despite its numerical and economic advan- 
tages soon found itself in the background. It indeed strove to re- 
vive the spirit of the Reformation and its fundamental teachings— 
justification by faith alone, etc——on the occasion of various cen- 
tenaries. However, the loss of its internal unity in questions of 
belief crippled its influence with outsiders, and even fostered the de- 
velopment of sectarianism and dissidence in German Protestant cir- 
cles. Nevertheless, a portion of the youth and the older communi- 
cants, under the influence of the home missions and the liturgical 
movement cultivated in Protestantism during the War, remained 
loyal to their Church. The alienation of many circles was com- 
pensated for by the strong cohesion of others. In practical social 
activities (travelers’ aid; agitation against such immoral abomina- 
tions as prostitution, the international white slave traffic, alcoholism 
and the epidemic of suicides; the erection of hospices and the culti- 
vation of friendly relations with foreign Protestants) a zeal was 
developed which rivalled that shown in Catholic circles. Further- 
more, the pagan missions found active support among the youth, 
as well as among the Evangelical communities. The Christian 
Workers (Christliche Arbeiterschaft) sought to win for Protestant- 
ism an influence on public life, even though the Evangelical Church 
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had no strong direct representation among the parties. In the inter- 
national and economic sphere, Protestantism was able to exercise a 
decisive influence through its gifted leaders in the World Confedera- 
tion of the Churches for International Friendship, in the Executive 
Commission of the General Conference of the Christian Churches 
on Practical Christianity (Work and Life), and in the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. Like the German Catholics, the Prot- 
estants also in their individual meetings raised their voices in pro- 
test against the efforts to make the German people the sole scape- 
goats of the War and against other evil phenomena of the Post- 
War period. 
(To be concluded) 











CABBAGES AND KINGS 
By A. J. Carmopy 


I found the Old Missionary working in his vegetable garden. 
As it was a warm morning in early summer, the aged priest was 
coatless; his head was covered with a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
below the rim of which beads of perspiration showed on his brow. 
For a time I watched him undisturbed, as he slowly made his way 
down a row of cabbages, loosening the ground with a hoe and care- 
fully uprooting stray weeds. 

The whole checker-board of the garden lay before me; I gazed 
admiringly upon the mellow, well-tilled soil broken by the mathe- 
matically straight rows of green and growing plants. As I looked 
upon the carefully kept plot, I could not help but mentally compare 
the garden to the intellect of the toiling gardener. As in the flourish- 
ing garden, so also in the mind of the Old Missionary everything 
was in order ; there too the original soil had been cultivated by study, 
had been enriched by experience and now brought forth the ripened 
fruit of prudent judgment. 

At the end of the row the ancient toiler turned and looked towards 
me. He ceased from his labors, rested lightly on the hoe, and wiped 
with his handkerchief his damp forehead. 

“How does your garden grow?” I asked. 

“For a wonder it could hardly be better,” was the reply. “These 
cabbages especially are thriving. They come from imported seed; 
they ought to take the blue ribbon at the County Fair this fall.” 

“That would appear to be a very laudable, clerical ambition,” I 
smilingly remarked, “since it has been said that the raising of cab- 
bages is a fit occupation for kings. At least I have heard a story to 
that effect.” 

The Old Missionary disclaimed any knowledge of the tale in 
question. 

“As I remember it,” I explained, “a certain king or emperor 
resigned his throne and retired to his country estate. Some time 
later, since the affairs of the state were not prospering, a number 
of the leading men of the country repaired to their former ruler 
and offered him again the supreme rule. He refused. They began 
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to paint in glowing colors the honors and emoluments of the crown. 
The retired monarch cut them short by saying: ‘Gentlemen, what 
you say may be true; but you ought to come into my garden and see 
my cabbages.’ ” 

The Old Missionary chuckled at the story. “I do not claim to be 
a retired king,” he said, “nevertheless, I have had my ambitions.” 

“Does that mean a story?” I inquired. 

“It might be so construed,” was the reply. “Anyway, I am getting 
too old to work for a long period in the sun; so let’s take our ease 
for a while; and we will converse concerning ambitions, cabbages 
and kings.” 

At one end of the garden was a grape arbor, below which reposed 
a table and a rustic seat. Towards this we made our way and 
settled in cool comfort beneath the shade of the spreading vine. 

“On one occasion in my missionary days,’ my companion 
launched directly into his story, “I was offered the nomination for 
the office of Mayor of Gold Gulch.” 

Try as I might, I could not repress a hearty laugh at the state- 
ment, and thereby almost lost the story before it had started. 

“There is no cause for unseemly laughter,”’ came the well-merited 
rebuke. “To be Mayor of Gold Gulch was once a real honor. That 
town in its heyday was one of the famous mining camps of the West. 
Its news dispatches were printed in the leading papers; the money 
marts of the world based their quotations upon reports of its gold 
production ; several of its early residents later became world-famous 
characters.” 

I asked pardon for my unintentional act of disrespect to the com- 
munity of Gold Gulch. By my apology the irritation of the Old 
Missionary was dispelled as quickly as it had arisen. He continued 
his narrative. 

“We will not inquire into the reason for the honor; the fact 
remains that a committee of citizens called upon me and offered the 
nomination for Mayor of the city. They professed to be sure of 
my election but with one condition attached. It would be necessary 
to obtain the support of the three leading politicians of the place. 
There appeared no reason why this support should not be given, 
but the three men in question desired to confer with me before giv- 
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ing their promises of votes. That did not seem to be an unreason- 
able condition, so it was arranged that the politicians should pay 
calls upon me. 

“The first to put in his appearance was the editor of the local 
newspaper. He was a jovial character, much given to hearty greet- 
ings and promiscuous hand-shakings. He expressed his willingness 
to support my campaign in the columns of his paper, but pointed 
out the fact that many of his readers were prejudiced against 
Catholic priests and he could not afford to offend that element of 
his subscribers. There was a way out of the difficulty, however; 
he could disregard entirely my priesthood and above all never refer 
to me under the title of ‘Father.’ In fact, it would be better to 
choose some kind of a campaign sobriquet, as “Battling Bill’ or the 
like. The editor went on to voice his highest personal regard for 
me, but always he had to consider public opinion. 

“As you may well suppose, the proposal was to me surprising, 
not to say astounding; yet, I could see readily enough the editorial 
point of view. I promised to consider the matter and give my de- 
cision later. 

“My next caller was of the legal profession. He was a tall man, 
dressed most precisely in a frock coat and tall hat. I felt exceedingly 
honored by the visit, for he was one of the leading members of the 
bar and had held for a term the post of Territorial Delegate from 
our district in Congress. After a little conversation on topics of 
local interest the attorney broached the subject of running for public 
office. He seemed to think it necessary first of all to air his senti- 
ments concerning religion. According to his statement religion had 
been for him a life-long study, but he could see no particular ad- 
vantage in it. To be frank, he considered that religious principles 
unfitted a man for many of the chief pursuits of life. To succeed, 
and here he made special mention of politics, a candidate must have 
no ingrained prejudices ; he must be willing to work with his fellow- 
politicians and mold his actions according to time and opportunity, 
not inquiring too closely into the moral aspect of his acts. 

“Having given this explanation of his principles or rather lack 
of them, my visitor assured me of his most hearty support. At the 
same time he pointed out that any candidate for Mayor must will- 
ingly form a part of the local political machine. In plain words, 
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the Mayor of Gold Gulch must set aside any scruples of conscience 
he might possess, and do exactly as he was told. 

“This presentation of the case in the best legal manner was a 
real awakening for me. I began to doubt the feasibility of my 
political ambitions. Though rendered almost speechless by the de- 
mands made upon me, I still retained enough self-possession to state 
that I understood matters thoroughly. The distinguished member 
of the bar then took his leave, giving many assurances of my elec- 
tion—if I would codperate with the proper persons. 

“The last to interview me was the proprietor of the largest saloon 
of Gold Gulch. The man should have been a Catholic and, when 
it suited his convenience, did not deny altogether his Faith. From 
time to time he would make a contribution to the church, thinking 
perhaps in this manner to salve his conscience. He appeared to be 
overjoyed at hearing of my approaching nomination for Mayor. He 
was not backward in claiming a great influence among a certain 
class of the voters. This influence he would gladly use in the 
Father’s favor, but as always there was a condition attached to the 
promise. 

“He proceeded to give a picture of the business he was conduct- 
ing. According to his statement, he himself was honesty personi- 
fied; but certain conditions over which he had small control were 
bound to prevail. For example, a miner with his hard-earned gold 
might stray into his place for a little refreshment. Some time later 
the same miner would awake in the street with all his valuables 
missing. Victims of that kind might appeal to the authorities, but 
it must be strictly understood that the business of the town could 
not be molested. It was broadly hinted that the Chief Executive 
of the town must look lightly upon incidents of the sort. If the 
Pastor of Gold Gulch were such a man, well and good; otherwise 
the support of the business element would go elsewhere. 

“T hastened to assure my honest caller that there was no need to 
say more. I was entirely alive to the requirements of the situation ; 
any bid which I should make for the support of the business element 
would be so conditioned. 

“TI was left alone with my ambitions. The course in which they 
would lead was plainly marked. The office of Mayor of Gold Gulch 
was within my grasp, but only by first giving up the dignity of the 
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priesthood—that is, if I ever possessed much dignity of any kind. 
Again, there would be demanded of me forgetfulness of all religious 
principles. Finally, I must tacitly approve of crimes which cried 
out against common human decency. The price seemed too high. 
I remained merely the Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church.” 

The voice of the Old Missionary died away; for a time there was 
heard no sound except the drowsy murmur always present in a 
garden toward mid-day. At last I broke the silence. 

“T know, Father, that a good story should be told for itself alone, 
but in this case there seems to be some moral attached to your tale. 
May I rightly conclude from it that ambition and the priesthood 
cannot agree?” 

“Your conclusion is not far from the truth. There is always a 
price attached to worldly ambitions. The clergy, in particular, must 
pay for their honors by renouncing their priesthood, their religious 
principles, or even common decency.” 

“What about the ambitions of gardening?” I asked with a smile. 

“Gardening?” echoed the Old Missionary. “That reminds me 
that I must finish hoeing my prize cabbages.” 






















THE THIRD WALL OF JERUSALEM 
By LamsetH Notte, 0O.S.B. 


For the last two centuries efforts have been made to discover 
traces of the wall which Josephus names the “third.” Up to our 
own times some writers have doubted the very existence of this wall 
at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; for others 
the question has had always its special fascination, and some have 
made guesses which seemed very near the truth. 

An accidental find gave the impetus to systematic explorations. 
At the corner of two roads near the present Palestinian Archeo- 
logical Institute a huge dressed stone block was discovered, and is 
still open to view. It did not at first cause any special sensation, 
because it often happened that stones which had been dressed in a 
quarry were not used but left there. But near it there were soon 
found some foundations of a massive wall of big dressed stones, 
running almost west to east, towards the place where the stone had 
been found. The curious but also instructive fact was that a Byzan- 
tine building had been partly constructed over one portion of the 
wall, and on the south (city) side it had been used at a later date 
as one of the walls of a cistern. The latter happened also in an- 
other place, and revealed the fact that the base of the wall was a rock, 
but that the unevennesses in it had been filled up by rough stones 
and earth mortar only. We have learned from these features, first, 
that at least some of the foundations were laid hurriedly, and sec- 
ondly that the wall can hardly have been later than the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second century (i.e., before the rebuild- 
ing of the city after its destruction). 

Systematic excavations of the wall were taken up in 1925 by the 
Palestine Jewish Exploration Society, supported later on by the 
Jerusalem Hebrew University, and conducted by Drs. Sukenik and 
Mayer, who published their results in 1930 (“The Third Wall,” 
Hebrew University Press, Jerusalem, 1930). They were not able, 
on account of existing buildings and roads, to lay bare all the five 
hundred meters of length which they had disclosed; yet, in spite of 
some gaps, the line of the wall along this part has been clearly 
ascertained. The stone mentioned first does not lie in the line of 
the wall; for, as it turned out, it formed the base of one of the 
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four towers stretching out northwards. The part of the wall east 
of this tower, some 34 meters long, has been better built than the 
rest; for not only are its two outer facings (north and south) made 
of well-dressed stones (some of them up to 3% meters high and 
reaching from 114 to 2% meters into the wall), but also the fillings 
between the two facings consist of pure cement, making a solid wall 
of four meters in thickness. The whole character of this portion 
points to a building period when there was lack of neither time nor 
good material. It seems the strongest argument in favor of attrib- 
uting it to Agrippa. In striking contrast to it, most of the other 
parts show signs of a hasty construction, both in the rough and 
uneven material used, as well in the poor levelling of the bases and 
the imperfect workmanship of the masons. 

The part discovered was only the middle portion of a wall, and 
the one farthest distant from the city. We cannot at present prove 
that the other portions joining on to the city west and east were ever 
completed. Even if this were certain, it will be impossible to find 
the line of the western portion, because all the ground is now cov- 
ered by buildings. As to the eastern part, which should have joined 
or crossed the present city wall near Herod’s Gate, no clear traces 
have been ascertained. Some believe that stones in the lower por- 
tion of the present wall near Herod’s Gate are remnants of the old 
wall; and the older generation has left to us a report that formerly 
a number of dressed stones were there, but being easily accessible 
were used for new buildings (e.g., the Austrian Hospice). This 
would explain the absence of any trace of the wall near Herod’s 
Gate. Inside the wall no excavations are now possible. 

It has been and still is the practice in Palestine to use dismantled 
buildings as quarries, especially when they offer well-dressed stones. 
Even the excavators of the ancient city walls on Mount Ophel 
covered up the foundations again lest the proprietor should sell 
them as building materials. But the Palestine people are in this 
respect no greater vandals than the English Protestant nobles, who 
treated monastic buildings in the same way. 

Before going further it will be well here to state that only the mid- 
dle part of a city wall has so far been discovered. There is at present 
no proof as to where the two arms near the city run. The part 
discovered starts on a ridge where the town valley of Jerusalem 
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(Tyropean) and the western contributary of the Kedron Brook sep- 
arate, and runs along the western ridge of the latter. The wall 
with its other missing parts would offer a good stratetical protection 
for the Northern District or suburb of Bezetha or Cenopolis, which 
in Our Lord’s time (as in our own) was outside the old city walls, 
as we know from the description of Festus’ attack on the rebellious 
Jews in the year 55 or 56. 

The thesis advanced by Drs. Sukenik and Mayer is that they 
have found the “third wall” described by Josephus. According to 
him, the wall was begun by Herod Agrippa, who had secured a 
position almost as strong and independent as the first Herod. This 
would be between the years of 40 and 44 A.D., in which latter year 
he died. According to one report of Josephus, his death brought 
the building to a standstill, whilst in another place he gives as the 
reason the disapproval of the Emperor. Then Josephus informs 
us that between the years 66 and 70 (1.e., before the historic siege 
by Titus) the Jews hastily completed the wall for the protection 
of the growing but unprotected suburb of Bezetha. The hurried 
construction of some parts would explain why the Roman battering 
rams pierced them within 15 days, a feat which would have been 
impossible if the wall had been built as strong as its most solid 
portion. 

The thesis is plausible and offers an explanation for several fea- 
tures of the wall, but it is not yet generally and wholeheartedly 
accepted. The portions of Bezetha nearest to the wall have shown 
no traces of having been covered by buildings. Therefore, some 
ask, why should Agrippa and the Jewish leaders have thrown out 
unnecessary fortifications to such a distance? Consequently, they 
think that the “third wall” of Josephus must be looked for nearer 
the present northern city wall. 

The question thus arises: “What then was the meaning and 
object of the discovered wall?’ The Dominican Fathers of Saint 
Etienne advance the theory that it dates only from the last rebellion 
of the Jews under Bar-Cochba (A. D. 132 to 135), and was hastily 
thrown up in order to impede the approach of the Roman cavalry. 
One of the arguments is that some of the stones in the wall are of 
the same character as those in Bar-Cochba’s improvised fortifica- 
tions at Bittir. As, however, this theory does not give sufficient 
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reason for the construction of the four towers, the result is that 
at present we do not know for certain the meaning of this wall. 

Looking through some of the reviews I found an American au- 
thority stating that the Dominicans would not accept the wall as 
Josephus’ “Third,” because it would militate against the tradition 
that Calvary was outside the old city walls (sic!). How the con- 
struction of a new wall after the death of our Blessed Saviour 
could in any way affect that other question seems a puzzle. It shows 
the old Protestant dislike of anything that tends to confirm the 
genuine character of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Intervention of a Third Party in a Case 


A party who has an interest in a case pending in court may be 
admitted to intervene in every instance of the case. In order that 
he may be admitted, he must before the case is closed present a bill 
to the judge in which he briefly informs him of his right to inter- 
vene. The party who intervenes is to be admitted in the stage of 
the trial which the case has reached, and a brief and peremptory 
term is to be assigned to him within which he must produce his 
proofs, if the case has reached the stage at which proofs are taken 
(Canon 1852). 

If the intervention of a third party seems necessary, the judge 
must either at the request of a party to the trial or ex officio order 
the third party to intervene (Canon 1853). 

The general principle in lawsuits is that plaintiff and defendant 
only are concerned in the case, and that the court is concerned with 
those two parties only and cannot concern itself with the rights and 
duties of other parties. Nevertheless, the law desires to avoid a 
multiplicity of lawsuits, and for that reason allows third parties to 
join either the plaintiff or defendant in a pending action if their 
legal rights are involved in the action started by other persons. It 
is important that those who claim that their rights are affected by 
a case in court should act as promptly as possible to vindicate their 
rights, for the law looks with disfavor on procrastination. The rea- 
son is evident, for the longer the settlement of disputed rights is 
delayed, the more difficult it becomes to untangle the conflicting 
claims. 

The party whose rights are affected by a pending litigation must 
enter the lawsuit before the official closing of the case (cfr. Canon 
1860), because after that ordinarily no new proofs are to be ad- 
mitted; marriage cases and others that concern the status of persons 
are never absolutely closed. Before a third party can enter a case, 
he must in writing prove to the judge that his legal rights are 
affected by the litigation between two other parties. If he comes 
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late when the case is nearing conclusion, the judge is directed by the 
law to allow him only a short time within which to present his 
proofs in order that the case may not be unduly prolonged. Evi- 
dently the law supposes that a party had notice of the pending law- 
suit since its beginning and did not act promptly, and we find no 
reference to an excuse being admitted in law for not knowing of 
the lawsuit. Canon 1852 states without qualification that the judge 
should assign the intervening party a brief and peremptory term to 
produce proof of his claim in the matter. The Code does not state 
what is to be done when one or both parties in litigation object to 
the interference by a third party. Undoubtedly the judge has au- 
thority to rule on the matter after the manner of an incidental case. 
When several judges try the case (e.g., cases concerning the bond 
of Holy Orders or of marriage which have to be tried by three 
judges), all the judges should act in a body on the objection raised 
by the parties against the intervention of a third party, as is ex- 
plicitly stated for the Roman Rota in the rules of procedure pub- 
lished for that tribunal by the Holy See. 


Intervention by Third Party on Orders from the Court 

The intervention we have spoken of was voluntary—that is, 
where the party may intervene but is not under any obligation to do 
so. There is another kind of intervention of a third party which is 
obligatory, namely, when the judge deems it necessary for the just 
settlement of a case in court that a third party be called, and he 
issues orders to that effect (cfr. Canon 1853). If the judge calls 
the party of his own accord without the request of plaintiff or 
defendant, he must do so with no intention of helping either party 
but solely to satisfy his own conscience or, as in cases which concern 
the public, to safeguard the public welfare. If one of the litigant 
parties demands that a third party be called to intervene, it is done 
for the benefit of the plaintiff or defendant who requests the court 
to order a third party to intervene. Nobody is to be forced to 
fight for his rights in court unless he has obligations towards others 
which put a moral obligation upon him to defend his rights. Where- 
fore, if the parties who are litigating in court want to draw another 
party into the same lawsuit, they must be able to prove to the court 
that the intervention of a third party is necessary for a just settle- 
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ment of the case. That is why Canon 1853 states: “if the interven- 
tion of a third party seems necessary.” 


Attempts Prejudicial to the Object in Controversy 
Pending the Litigation 

Attempts to prejudice the rights of the parties in a case pending 
in court may not be made by one of the parties or by the judge; 
they may not without the consent of the party concerned make any 
changes as to the object or right in controversy, nor as to the terms 
or periods of time assigned by law or by the judge for the perform- 
ance of certain judicial acts. The placing of the controverted prop- 
erty into the custody of a third party appointed by the court, and 
the seizure of the property of one of the parties for security (cfr. 
Canons 1672-1673), may be done by the court under the conditions 
specified in law (Canon 1854). 

In the Law of the Decretals there was a rule to the effect that 
“pending a lawsuit nothing is to be changed.”” Those words formed 
the heading of one of the Titles in the Second Book of the official 
collection of the Decrees of Pope Gregory IX, and other parts of 
the old Corpus Juris repeat the same rule. 

We have seen that a case is said to be pending in court after the 
summons has been legally served on the parties, and Canon 1725, 
n.5, states explicitly that from this moment the principle is to be 
applied that pending the lawsuit nothing is to be changed (lite pen- 
dente, nihil innovetur). The law forbids the parties to do against 
each other those things forbidden in Canon 1854, and the judge is 
forbidden to do anything that would prejudice the rights of the 
parties or of either of them. The judge may not, for instance, grant 
a long period of time for getting the proofs to one party and limit 
the other to such a short period that he cannot possibly get the 
necessary proofs, or conduct the trial with so much haste that neither 
party can sufficiently present the necessary proofs. 

The law does give the court authority under certain conditions 
to do things concerning the object of the controversy which inter- 
fere with the rights of one of the litigants, and also to seize prop- 
erty of the defendant in security for payment of a debt. These are 
extreme remedies, and the Code does not allow the court to employ 
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them unless there is no other way of securing the rights of the plain- 
tiff or of the defendant, as the case may be (cfr. Canons 1672-1674). 










Consequences of Attempts Prejudicial to the Litigation 

Attempts prejudicial to the rights of the litigating parties are 
automatically null and void. Wherefore, a party who has been 
injured by the attempt, has the right to bring action for the dec- 









laration of nullity of the acts attempted. k 
The action for nullity of the attempt is to be brought before the j 
judge of the principal case; if, however, the injured party suspects : 





the judge of complicity in the attempt against him, he may raise the i 
exception of suspicion. The objection against the judge is to be h 
settled in the manner prescribed in Canon 1615 (Canon 1855). 
Whatever is illegally attempted against the rights of one of the 
litigating parties is declared null and void. The injured party may \ 
at once halt the procedure of the principal cause and demand of the 
judge the declaration of the nullity of the acts attempted to the { 
party’s prejudice. If the injured party fears that the judge con- 
nived at the attempt made by the opponent, or if the attempt against 
the rights of the party was done by the judge himself, the party may 
raise the objection of suspicion against the judge. In diocesan i 
tribunals the local Ordinary would be the person to decide whether 
the suspicion is justified, and, if so, he would have to appoint an- 
other as judge in the trial. If three or five judges sat in the case 
and suspicion is raised only against one or other of the judges, the 
others against whom no objection has been raised are to decide 
whether the judge or judges were at fault. If the objection is sus- 
tained, the local Ordinary must appoint others to take their place for i 
the rest of the trial. | 
Pending decision on the question of attempt, the course of the 
principal case is as a rule suspended, but, if it seems more expedient 
to the judge, the question of attempt may be discussed and decided 
together with the principal case. Questions of attempt must be dis- 
cussed with the greatest possible speed and decided by decree of the 
judge; the parties and the prosecutor or defensor vinculi, if either 
take part in the trial, must be heard before decision is rendered 
(Canon 1856). 
This Canon supposes that the judge is not involved in the ques- 
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tion of illegal attempt against the rights of one of the parties, for, 
as we have seen under the preceding Canon, if he were personally 
implicated in that question and the party had raised the objection 
of suspicion against him, he would not have authority to rule on the 
question of attempt. 

If the attempt has been proved, the judge must decree its revoca- 
tion or purgation. If the attempt was made through violence or 
fraud, the one who committed the attempt is liable for damages 
caused to the injured party (Canon 1857). 

If the party who claims to be injured by attempts made against 
his legal rights in the prosecution of the case is sustained by the 
judge, the other party must be forced by the judge to retract state- 
ments made to the injury of the other party or anything else that 
he has done to the injury of the rights of his opponent. If violence 
or fraud has been committed by one party against the other, the 
judge must besides the retraction or cancellation of what was done 
also force the party to repair the damages caused to the other party 
by the illegal acts. The amount of the damages is evidently to be 
settled by the judge after hearing the parties. 

In this chapter on illegal attempts during the trial against the 
rights of either party, the Code does not speak of such attempts by 
persons other than the parties or the judge or one of the officials 
of the court. The officials of the court are not explicitly mentioned, 
but since they exercise the duties of their office under the supervision 
of the judge, they are to be controlled by the judge, and any com- 
plaint brought against them by the parties is to be decided upon by 
the judge (cfr. Canon 1614, §2). If persons not concerned in the 
lawsuit as plaintiffs or defendants interfere with the legal rights of 
the litigants, the judge cannot restrain them, because he has no 
jurisdiction over them until they are legitimately brought before his 
court by action instituted against them. However, the injured party 
may be able to prove that an outsider to the lawsuit interfered at the 
instigation of or in codperation with his opponent, in which case he 
can get relief by attacking the opponent for illegal attempt. 

Transfer of disputed property or property rights to other persons 
by the litigating parties after the matter has become a subject of 
litigation is considered illegal and invalid and must be rescinded by 
the judge at the complaint of the injured party. There are in- 
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stances when property and rights automatically come into the hands 
of others during the pendency of a lawsuit, and consequently there 
is a change of the parties to the case, the new owner (administra- 
tor, etc.) taking the part of the plaintiff or defendant, as the case 
may be. If, for instance, the owner of disputed property or rights 
dies, his heirs have the right to continue the lawsuit; if an ecclesiasti- 
cal administrator goes out of office during the pendency of a case 
concerning property or rights which he was defending in court, the 
successor to the office automatically takes the place of the former 
administrator. Against such changes pending a lawsuit, the parties 
have no right to complain. 


Publication of the Process 

Before the discussion of a case and the sentence, all proofs which 
have been admitted into the acts of the case and which still remain 
secret must be published (Canon 1858). 

If permission was granted to the parties and their attorneys to 
inspect the acts of the process and to obtain copies of the same, 
the publication of the process is thereby made (Canon 1859). 

The essentials of justice demand that a party who is accused of 
an offense, or against whom some claim is urged in court, have a 
chance to know what the opponent had to offer in proof of his asser- 
tion and that the defendant be given a chance to disprove the testi- 
mony given against him. Without granting a defendant at least 
that opportunity for his defense, one cannot speak of courts of 
justice. In criminal cases we read in the Decretals of Pope Gregory 
IX (cap. 24, De accusationibus, V, 1) that the testimony given 
against the accused is to be made known to him that he may de- 
fend himself. In civil cases the publication of the testimony given 
for either party is spoken of repeatedly in the Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX, and also the purpose for which such publication is 
made, namely, that the opponent may have opportunity to disprove 
the testimony given against him (cfr. Book II, Title 20). 

In ecclesiastical trials the hearing of the testimony of witnesses 
and the questioning of the parties are usually done without the 
presence of the opponent or his representative. He would, there- 
fore, not know what has been said against him and his claim in the 
case. The publication becomes necessary so as to give the opponent 
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an opportunity for a full and complete defense. If the judge per- 
mitted the opponent or his representative to be present at the taking 
of all testimony so that both plaintiff and defendant know what 
testimony was given on either side, there is no further need of a 
publication of the testimony. Likewise, if the judge gave the parties 
leave to inspect the acts of the case and to get copies of them, no 
formal publication of the testimony is required. 

In the matrimonial case of non-consummation of the marriage 
there is no publication of the testimony (cfr. Canon 1985), but that 
is not strictly speaking an exception to the general rule, for the 
court in such cases does not hear testimony in order to give sentence. 
All the court does by delegation of the Holy See is to collect evi- 
dence for the non-consummation of the marriage, which evidence is 
to be submitted to the Holy See, together with proofs of the reasons 
for dispensation, in order that the Supreme Authority of the Church 
may know whether a dispensation from the bond of the non- 
consummated marriage may be given. 


Conclusion of the Case 

When everything that pertains to the producing of proofs has 
been accomplished, the trial must come to the closing of the case 
(conclusio in causa). This closing takes place whenever the parties 
questioned by the judge declare that they have nothing further to 
say, or when the time fixed by the judge for the submission of 
proofs has expired, or when the judge declares that he is sufficiently 
informed in the case. In whatever manner the closing of the case 
is made, the judge shall issue a decree stating that the closing of the 
case has taken place (Canon 1860). 

After the publication of the testimony, the judge must allow the 
parties suffcient time, if they had until then been ignorant of the 
contents of the depositions, in order that they may have oppor- 
tunity to attack the testimony through witnesses or in any other 
legal way. The judge has authority to prevent undue prolongation 
of a case by determining a final date on which all testimony must 
have been produced. Furthermore, he has the right to stop the 
taking of testimony when he knows that sufficient evidence has been 
presented to make him certain of how to decide the case. Finally, 
the judge may rescrt to the formal questioning of the parties 
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whether they have any further proofs to offer, and, on getting the 
answer that they have nothing further to offer in proof, may de- 
clare the case closed. If one or both parties demand more time for 
further exhibition of proof, production of witnesses, etc., it is com- 
mitted to the discretion of the judge to allow or deny further delay. 
If he grants them more time, he may set a date by which all proof 
has to be given. The Code in Canon 1860 calls the final term 
granted for production of testimony “tempus utile” to indicate that 
if a party through illness or other unavoidable cause could not dur- 
ing that time, or during part of it, work on his case, the term must 
be prolonged for him. The three ways in which the closing of a 
case may be done are optional with the judge, but in whatever man- 
ner he decides to close the case, he must always close it by a formal 
decree. 


Consequences of the Closing of the Case 

After the closing of the case new evidence shall not be admitted 
except in cases which never become irrevocably adjudged, or unless 
new documents have been discovered, or in the case of witnesses 
who could not previously be introduced within the proper time for 
reason of some legitimate impediment. If the judge believes that 
the new proofs should be admitted, he must before deciding to 
admit them give a hearing to the opponent and allow him sufficient 
time to acquaint himself with and defend himself against the new 
proofs; otherwise the trial is invalid (Canon 1861). 


There must be an end to the taking of evidence, otherwise a case 
could be prolonged indefinitely. Though marriage cases and others 
dealing with the state of persons are never irrevocably adjudged, 
still even in those cases the period for the taking of evidence must 
come to an end even more promptly than in other cases because of 
the danger to souls involved in the delay of final settlement of the 
case. The difference between cases which are never irrevocably 
adjudged and the ordinary cases is that the judge must admit new 
evidence though the parties were at fault in not presenting it in due 
time. Whether it is really new evidence and adds to the knowledge 
of the facts in the case is for the judge to decide. In ordinary cases 
the judge may admit newly discovered evidence or new witnesses 
who through illness, absence in distant countries, etc., could not be 
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introduced before the closing of the case. If the judge decides to 
admit new evidence, he must inform the opponent of the fact that 
he intends to take new evidence and hear his objection to the admis- 
sion of it. If the judge, notwithstanding the opponent’s objection 
to the taking of new evidence, accepts it, he must inform the op- 
ponent of all the new evidence taken and allow him sufficient time 
to disprove the new evidence. Both the hearing of the opponent 
before the admission of new evidence and the granting of time for 
attacking this new evidence are so important that the neglect of one 
or both points makes the trial of the case null and void. The 
Regula Iuris 32 in Sexto states: Non licet actori, quod reo licitum 
non existit. The plaintiff may not do what is not permitted to the 
defendant. Generally speaking, both plaintiff and defendant must 
be given equal chances to prove their case. If any favor is to be 
shown, the defendant is to be favored in preference to the plaintiff, 
for the Regula Iuris 11 in Sexto states that, when the rights of the 
parties are obscure, the defendant is to be favored in preference to 
the plaintiff. In the matter of admission of new evidence after the 
closing of the case, both plaintiff and defendant must be treated 
equally. 

















TO TEST OR NOT TO TEST 
By Paut E. Campse tt, Litt.D. 


The apostle of the modern intelligence-testing program finds that 
the chief obstacle to its ready acceptance is a certain traditional con- 
servatism and scepticism on the part of teachers. But when these 
unsympathetic teachers who profess to have no use for standard 
tests of intelligence are asked to outline their method of gauging 
the factors that make for intelligence, they commonly take refuge 
in a procedure which closely resembles that of the trained psy- 
chologist. 

After observing the procedure of a number of teachers in judging 
the intelligence of a group of children they had never seen before, 
Binet came to the conclusion that the teachers employed very awk- 
wardly a very excellent method. They proposed questions that might 
fairly be embodied in a psychological test, but in their ignorance of 
psychological principles they evaluated the answers of the children 
in such a way as to destroy the objective value of the test. Another 
group of teachers, in replying to a questionnaire, displayed an undue 
reliance upon the pupil’s success in one or more school studies— 
ability to master arithmetic or to read expressively, knowledge of 
history and geography. This last norm confuses intelligence with 
the ability to memorize. Memory is, says Binet, a great simulator 
of intelligence. Yet another group of teachers based their estimate 
solely, or almost solely, upon certain physical traits or characteris- 
tics, as the expression of the eyes, the mobility of the countenance, 
the shape of the head. 

The writer has been too often mistaken in snap judgments of this 
kind to be longer confident of estimating intelligence from physical 
appearance or characteristics. On one occasion recently he called 
the attention of a teacher of a special class of children with a low 
I.Q. to one member of the class who must surely belong to a higher 
classification. The pupil in question had a noble head, a most in- 
telligent expression, and there was the glint of genius in his eye. 
A little investigation revealed that the seeming genius had received 
his just deserts of 73 inan I.Q. We cannot standardize the features 
or the head conformation as an exact measure of intelligence. Who 
has not met, who does not know, feeble-minded children who have a 
1173 
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pleasing smile and are quite pretty and attractive? Facial expression 
is a poor criterion of intelligence. 

Binet comments humorously upon the cocksureness of teachers 
who professed that they had never been deceived in their judgments, 
that they had never made a mistake. It is difficult to see what oppor- 
tunity these teachers might have to check up their conclusions. 
There is but rarely any follow-up procedure devised to determine 
the accuracy of these school estimates. In the majority of cases 
the estimates are so rough that an error or deviation must be extreme 
before it becomes demonstrable. In an analysis of his findings, Binet 
genially concluded that teachers, with a standard that is too academic, 
do not have a very clean-cut idea of what constitutes intelligence; 
that teachers are commonly misled into a high estimate of intelli- 
gence by a sprightly attitude or a sympathetic expression on the part 
of the pupil; and that nearly all teachers are unaware of the possi- 
bilities of error and unduly confident of the accuracy of their own 
judgment. The teachers tested by Binet did not manifest substantial 
agreement in their estimates. They proposed many “dilemma” ques- 
tions; the law of averages guarantees the correctness of fifty per 


cent of the answers. Other questions fitted only the conditions of 
the given school, the terminology of the questions differed widely, 
and a given answer did not always receive the same score from all 
teachers. 


But Binet with his customary fairness perceived that they em- 
ployed instinctively the very method that he recommended: “The 
teachers employed very awkwardly a very excellent method.” The 
test method, says Terman, is but a refinement and standardization of 
the common-sense approach. Science is superior in method and 
exactness to individual judgment. In the field of mental measure- 
ments science presents nothing surprising or mysterious. The scien- 
tific procedure may agree with the unscientific in the nature of the 
method ; there is often but a difference in exactness. 

The very moderation of the language of sponsors of the test 
movement, such as Binet and Terman, breaks down opposition and 
overcomes the conservatism of school administrators. Experienced 
school men have been and many are yet sceptical, not only of the 
practical value of the results of psychological tests, but of the essen- 
tial soundness of the present test movement. The educational 
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mountebank who claims that he has a panacea for the ills of educa- 
tion wins very few converts to the cause of testing. When the 
mountebank turns swashbuckler and declares that his testing pro- 
gram will demolish the idols of the educational world, will prove 
invalid the ossifying doctrine of formal discipline and a multitude 
of other hoary traditions, will free the school from the chain of 
medieval traditions in subject-matter and method, and will apply 
the principles of common sense to education and revolutionize the 
school system—the conservative educator retires from the discus- 
sion, weary but unconvinced. 

But when Terman declares that the testing movement, now sweep- 
ing the educational world, is much less fruitful of practical results 
than it ought to be, the same conservative educator pauses and takes 
thought. Perhaps after all this is a movement in which a more 
general intelligent participation will guarantee commensurate results. 
That is the fact. Egregious errors have been made, and the end is 
not yet. We are not surprised that mental testing, dealing with a 
problem so intangible as the measurement of intelligence, should be 
mismanaged at times. The tyro has misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. He has made extravagant claims. He has given no thought 
to the newness of the field, the imperfections of tests without a 
thorough psychological basis, and the too rapid multiplication of test 
methods. The psychologist insists upon the important role tests 
are capable of playing in the organization and the administration of 
a school system, but he freely concedes that they are not infallible, 
that they are inadequate as a sole basis of classification. Every 
experienced psychologist knows that there is a possibility of error 
in his own or the teacher’s estimate of a child’s intelligence or 
achievement. Intelligence and achievement tests to command re- 
spect must be standardized, must be thoroughly objective. 


Binet, as we have seen, arrived at this conclusion by experimenta- 
tion with the procedure of a group of teachers. He then set himself 
the task of devising a test, or group of tests, that would contribute 
to the improvement of school administration and classroom instruc- 
tion through the more exact location, diagnosis, and remedy of in- 
dividual pupil difficulties in learning. Binet sought to determine the 
general mental development of a group of Paris school children. 
He used the expedient of confronting them with a series of simple 
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tasks of graded difficulty. The guiding principle was to find the 
tasks within the capacity of the average child of a given age. The 
result was a series of tests in which an average child of any given 
age would test “at age.” 

According to the Binet scale, the child of eight years who can 
pass the normal test for 8-year-old performance is said to be of 
normal intelligence, to have a mental age of eight years, and has an 
I.Q. (mental age divided by chronological age, decimal point being 
omitted) of 100. When the subject proves to have attained a higher 
or a lower intelligence level, his I.Q. is correspondingly higher or 
lower. If the mental age exceeds the chronological age by two 
years, the child is rated as bright, of superior intelligence, as two 
years mentally advanced. When the mental age is two years below 
the chronological age the child is said to be dull, two years retarded, 
of alow I.Q. The Stanford-Binet scale provides for a further ex- 
pression of the ability of a child in terms of percentage of that 
which is normal for his age. So the 10-year-old with a mental age 
of 7 may be said to have a 70 per cent mentality; he shows a men- 
tality 70 per cent of what he should have. 

The psychological test is one in which we “use a sample of one’s 
behavior to indicate his abilities or other tendencies, and hence to 
predict his probable future behavior” (Kingsbury). We gauge the 
behavior of the individual in much the same way as a builder gauges 
the quality of building material—by taking a typical unit, testing 
that and assuming that uniformity of conditions will produce like 
units. In the domain of the intellectual a kindred procedure gives 
a basis for prediction of future behavior. Functionally, psycho- 
logical tests are divided into: (a) tests of proficiencies which include 
educational and trade tests; (b) tests of aptitude under which are 
classified general intelligence tests, mechanical aptitude tests and tests 
of special aptitudes, such as physical, motor and sensory tests; (c) 
tests of character and temperament, namely, tests that distinguish 
volitional, temperamental, emotional and character traits. These 
last are yet in the experimental stage. 

We cannot look upon human ability as a unitary thing; it is a 
congeries of separate abilities. Perhaps the test designed to measure 
one ability is more aptly a test of some other ability. For this reason 
we need not adhere to rigid lines in speaking of functional classifica- 
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tion. Since we cannot here give detailed consideration to all the 
classes of tests, we may best limit ourselves to an evaluation of the 
general intelligence test. 

If we think of general mental ability as a cable of many strands 
or fibers, each representing a particular phase or ability, the general 
intelligence test is merely a device for taking a cross-section of 
this cable. The test of general intelligence—sometimes called gen- 
eral ability test, mental alertness test, or learning ability test—is 
most in favor at present. Though it is but one class of psychological 
test, the general intelligence test usually comes first to mind when 
psychological tests are spoken of. The importance of approximat- 
ing the average level of one’s intellectual abilities justifies the place 
of prominence given this species of test. 

In our brief description of the pioneer work of Binet we learned 
something about the procedure followed in preparing and administer- 
ing the test. Binet prepared the first edition of this mental examina- 
tion in 1905. Many revisions followed. Dr. Simon helped Binet 
with the editions of 1908 and 1911. Decroly and Degand pub- 
lished a revision in Belgium in 1910. Goddard in America and 
Johnston in England published revisions in 1911. The revision of 
Kuhlman appeared in 1912. The Stanford Revision, by Terman in 
1916, rapidly became the most popular revision of this scale in this 
country. The Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests, pub- 
lished in 1922, has attained marked favor because of innovations in 
technique that improve the procedure. 

Current mental tests are of two classes: the individual test and 
the group test. The Binet-Simon Tests and their revisions are 
standard for individual tests of mental capacity. To give and score 
them satisfactorily requires a very considerable amount of study and 
practice. Terman, the author of the Stanford Revision, devotes a 
book of 350 pages to the directions for giving and scoring the Stan- 
ford-Binet scale.’ 


The average examination requires between 30 and 45 minutes. 
The examiner and child should occupy a quiet room secluded from 
all manner of distraction. The examiner must establish a friendly 
attitude between himself and the subject. “The examiner’s first 


1“The Measurement of Intelligence.” 
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task,” writes Terman, “is to win the confidence of the child and 
overcome his timidity. Unless rapport has first been established, the 
results of the first tests given are likely to be misleading. The time 
and effort necessary for accomplishing this are variable factors, de- 
pending upon the personality of both the examiner and the subject. 
In a majority of cases from three to five minutes should be suffi- 
cient, but in a few cases somewhat more time is necessary.” 

The individual mental examination gives the trained examiner an 
opportunity to observe the child’s behavior under standard condi- 
tions. But the burden of proof rests on the examiner ; he must make 
sure that the subject understands what is to be done and that he 
responds in a way that is representative of his ability. To add to the 
difficulty, the scoring is intricate, involving many special rules and a 
close knowledge of the directions for giving. With this individual 
type of test the trained examiner can do a good piece of work par- 
ticularly with emotionally unstable children who are incapable of a 
written examination or of concentration upon a non-interesting task. 
The individual test is an apt medium for the study of the problem 
child and the very young child; it is useful as a check upon the 
results of group tests of very dull and very bright children. But the 
time consumed and the expense incurred in the administration of 
the individual test has brought the group intelligence test into great 
favor. 

The construction of satisfactory group tests involved three things : 
provision of standard problems of the same general nature as those 
in the Binet Scale; provision for the simple and rapid recording of 
answers, thus giving the subject a maximum of time for thought; 
and provision for the rapid and exact scoring of answers by un- 
practised scorers. The device, adopted by Otis, of alternative an- 
swers to each question has come into general use. The Army Alpha 
test is the prototype. Following upon this successful test came the 
National, the Illinois, the various Otis tests, the Thurstone, the 
Thorndike (Columbia college-entrance test), the Terman, the Hag- 
gerty, and many other equally wellknown tests. The questions given 
in these tests require general ability, practical judgment, mental 
alertness; they must not include matter taught in school, but they 
do involve complex mental processes and mental acumen as great as 
is required in school work. 
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The simplicity of giving and scoring the group tests makes them 
highly practicable. After a very brief study of the manual of direc- 
tions the average classroom teacher can administer the standard 
group tests. The work proposed has variety and interest; the child 
can complete the answers in 20 to 30 minutes. The scoring is objec- 
tive, can be done within three minutes, and the results are fairly 
trustworthy. The Binet Scale scarcely surpasses the best group 
scales in significance. The high or low score is an authentic index 
of good or poor general ability. 

The group tests determine the accuracy or inaccuracy of grade 
and section placement, are a fair basis for educational guidance, 
and finally provide a measure of “pupil material.” They are not, 
however, as accurate and unequivocal a measurement of mental 
ability as the individual test. They involve the ability to read, and, 
because somewhat artificial in nature, may bewilder the subject. 
Failure of the child to understand the directions adequately may 
invalidate the result ; the group test, though introduced with practice 
exercises that habituate to the form of the test, does not allow of 
the same ease and informality that accompany the individual test 
in the hands of a skilled psychologist. A re-test, employing another 
group test, may be used as a check-up. Frequently this procedure 
vindicates the first rating. 

It remains to say a word about group tests for children who have 
not a sufficient mastery of reading to allow the use of the above- 
mentioned group tests. The presentation of pictures, geometrical 
forms, or dots, with ample directions read by the examiner, make 
group tests possible for these very young children. The subject 
merely marks or crosses out the object indicated in the verbal in- 
structions. Success in these tests indicates as complex a type of 
ability as is necessary for the mastering of first-grade work. The 
Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test, the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale, Primary Examination, the Haggerty Intelligence Examina- 
tion: Delta 1, the Kingsbury Primary Examination, and the Pressey 
Primer Scale, merit a high ranking among the group scales for 
young children. But the work is new and the significance of the 
results not altogether clear. Here is a field for the psychologist. 
Primary children, heedless, inattentive, lacking cedperation and mo- 
tive, inclined to copy the work of others, demand special attention. 
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Present tests enable us to compare groups with one another and are 
fairly accurate in the measurement of individual children. 

The educator knows that our present-tests do not measure ade- 
quately the rich diversity of human traits. The individual who ranks 
low on a general intelligence test may not be of low ability in every 
direction. But Emerson’s “Law of Compensation” has very little 
application in the field of intellect. The psychologist knows that one 
inferior ability may be associated with a group of superior abilities 
in the same subject. Many traits of human nature defy measure- 
ment by present tests. We do not essay to consign any individual 
to an educational groove by means of a mental test. Standard in- 
telligence tests do not and cannot measure accomplishment in school 
work, special talents and abilities, determine vocation or furnish a 
sole criterion for the classification of children in school. There is 
nothing of the supernatural in the modern general intelligence test. 

















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Sale of Contraceptives 


Question: May a druggist who is owner of the store sell means for the 
prevention of conception or for procuring abortion? I mean drugs that are 
not prescribed for legitimate use, as also mechanical devices that are spe- 
cifically destined for such illegitimate use. In other words, does the loss of 
business which he would suffer in other departments of the store if he did 
not carry these things justify a druggist in selling them to a customer who 
asks for them by name, although they are not displayed anywhere in the 
store? May a clerk hired by a druggist sell these things? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The general principle concerning codperation in the sins 
of others is difficult to apply in many instances because of the almost 
infinite variations of facts and circumstances. Moreover, the dis- 
tinction between formal and material codperation, though suffi- 
ciently clear in itself, becomes obscured when applied to the multi- 
tude of possible actions with their own particular circumstances. 
It is intelligible enough to say that formal codperation in the sin of 
another is always sinful, but it is difficult to judge in some cases 
whether the facts and circumstances constitute formal codperation. 
Evil intent and participation in the evil act are required to have 
formal codperation. The sinful intention is implicitly contained in 
participating in actions which are intrinsically evil. In other words, 
facts speaks louder than words, and one who cooperates in things 
which are intrinsically wrong may protest ever so loudly that he 
does not intend anything evil, that he simply sells things to do 
business and make a living. When the things he sells cannot and 
actually do not have any other purpose than to be used for com- 
mitting sin, he cannot say that he sells merely for-the purpose of 
making profit, or, if he truly has not the evil purpose in mind and 
in fact perhaps detests it, he nevertheless becomes guilty of par- 
ticipating in the sin for which he furnished the instruments. The 
common consent of mankind judges in that manner, as is evident 
from the laws not only of the Church but also of the civil authori- 
ties holding persons responsible for the crime if they furnish an 
instrument and know that it is only an instrument of crime. It is 
important to observe that the thing furnished must be of such a 
nature as to have no other than an evil use or purpose. Many 
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articles used as contraceptives have no other purpose, and are there- 
fore classed by moralists among the res in se malas. As to drugs, 
we are not sufficiently informed whether there are those that are 
used for an evil purpose only and are useless for any lawful pur- 
pose; the druggists of course ought to know. 


Selling things that have no other but an evil purpose is not justi- 
fied by loss of business and profit, and on this point we believe the 
moralists are unanimous. The excuse that, if the one druggist does 
not sell those things, others will and the sin cannot be stopped by 
the refusal of one, does not make the selling without sin, for it is 
evident that the fact that others will surely codperate in the sin does 
not entitle me to become a codperator in sin. 

Is the clerk in the same position as the owner of the store? No- 
body would say that he is. The owner sins all the time by the very 
fact of having the evil goods for sale, while the clerk has no control 
over that act of the proprietor. Even when he sells the forbidden 
goods, he does not act in his own name but in that of the proprietor, 
who is the principal in the codperation. Is the clerk excused from 
sin by becoming a secondary codperator? No, not in an affair that 
is intrinsically wrong. Has he to give up his position rather than 
occasionally sell such articles? Probably he can hold the position 
for a grave reason, because his act in selling is the act of the pro- 
prietor, and his own act is a secondary and remote participation in 
the sinful use of the article. Moralists excuse from sin assistants 
in illegal operations, though they know that the operation is sinful, 
because they hold a position in a hospital which obliges them to do 
work in the operating room during operations generally. Ver- 
meersch (Theol. Moralis, II, n.14§), Speaking of the factory where 
the illicit instruments are made in a small quantity, says that the 
codperation of a hired man is remote, and he has nothing to do 
with the purpose for which things are made. If they were made in 
large quantities and therefore helped to propagate the great evil of 
immorality, he holds that the man working there is bound under 
mortal sin to look for work elsewhere, and can stay at that work 
only for a short time. This gives us some idea of the question of 
cooperation, which is a difficult matter in its application to particular 
cases and circumstances. 
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Lack of Knowledge of the Object of Marriage 


Question: Titius and Caia were properly married before the authorized 
priest. When Titius asked for the marriage rights, Caia refused. Repeat- 
edly for many days the same happened and finally the girl admitted that 
she did not know that such actions were part of the marriage and that, if 
she had known, she would never have married. Finally Titius forced her 
to the intercourse and she left him the very same day. A child was born 
but she absolutely refused to return to her husband and has remained firm 
in her determination not to live in marriage with any man. She has no 
objection to her husband getting free and marrying again if he wants to, 
and she is willing to help him to get free as far as she can. Is there a 
possibility to get this marriage declared null and void by the ecclesiastical 
court? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: This is an exceptional case but it does happen, and when 
the priest gets a case of this kind he has one of the most difficult 
cases to handle. The priest who was responsible for the marriage 
neglected his duty; he did not instruct the parties as the Church 
requires, or he had a mere perfunctory marriage instruction which 
meant nothing and did not give the parties knowledge of the rules 
that God has laid down for the most important of all human organ- 
izations, the Christian family. More than once in the experience 
of the writer has it happened that the parties had not been instructed 
and knew nothing of the proper conduct and relation of married 
people, when just by accident the fact was brought out that they 
were to get married on the next day. The confessional is not the 
place for instruction on marriage, and no pastor has the right simply 
to tell the parties to mention in confession that they are to be mar- 
ried the next day, thinking himself as thereby relieved from all fur- 
ther responsibility as to the instruction. If only one case in a 
lifetime happened like the one related by the correspondent, it is 
bad enough when it happens through neglect of duty on the part 
of the priest. Besides, many subjective sins are committed in many 
a case when instruction has been neglected. 

The lives of these two people are ruined, and, as far as one can 
judge, there is no possibility to prove the lack of the necessary 
knowledge. It is true that the man is to blame to a great extent, 
for if he had had patience and not forced the wife to the sexual 
intercourse but had informed the priest, and had the two parties 
come for the instruction which they should have got before the 
marriage, it is possible that after some time the woman may have 
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overcome her aversion to the sexual relations and consented to the 
use of the marriage rights. Since that course was not followed and 
it has become impossible to induce the woman to live with her 
husband, the only thing to do is to get a declaration of nullity for 
reason of lack of consent, if it is possible to get such a decision. 

Canon 1082 does indeed say that no marriage consent can be had 
unless both parties know at least that marriage is a permanent union 
between man and woman for the procreation of children. The Code 
adds that ignorance on that point is not presumed after the age of 
puberty. Before the age of puberty the presumption is in favor of 
ignorance, and that presumption goes far towards declaring null 
and void a marriage than has the legal presumption of nullity in its 
favor. Practically the case cannot occur under the present law be- 
cause the diriment impediment of age is sixteen for the boy, four- 
teen for the girl, while the age of puberty is fourteen for the boy, 
twelve for the girl. Is there no possibility of proving lack of the 
necessary knowledge and consequently lack of true marriage con- 
sent? There may be, for the manner of proving an impediment 
naturally differs according to the nature of the impediment. While 
we must assert as a general principle that the assertion of the party 
alone, even when made under oath, does not fully prove the point 
in court, still it is proof to some extent, and that combined with the 
testimonium septime manus and other indications and circumstances 
may sufficiently prove this kind of impediment, while the same kind 
of proof would not suffice for other impediments of an entirely 
different nature. Though the testimonium septime manus is re- 
quired only in certain specified cases (cfr. Canon 1975), these wit- 
nesses testifying to the character and credibility of the woman 
could be employed in the case (cfr. Canon 1759, §3). 

Just how much knowledge is required concerning the nature of 
marriage is much disputed among moralists and canonists. The 
Code does not throw much light on the question because it is nega- 
tive and very general, as the reader can convince himself from the 
text of Canon 1082. It is disappointing inasmuch as the tradition 
of the mutual right to each other’s body for the purpose of exercis- 
ing such sexual intercourse from which offspring can come is the 
essential object of the marriage contract. If one does not know 
what one gives and receives in the contract, one cannot speak of a 
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contract having been made. Cappello (De Sacramentis, III, n.580) 
is very explicit in asserting that, if one is entirely ignorant of the 
fact that the procreation of children is done through sexual copula- 
tion, the marriage is not valid because of ignorance of the essential 
object of marriage. The contracting parties must know what they 
are contracting for. Many canonists say that, if the parties intend 
to contract marriage in the manner people generally do, they im- 
plicitly agree to give and accept the right to the sexual intercourse 
for the purpose of the marriage. That explanation is not satisfac- 
tory, for in a contract that is more important than all other agree- 
ments between private persons such a defective knowledge of the 
object of the contract should not be considered sufficient. From 
official sources no light can be thrown on the question. Among 
the many marriage cases decided and published by the Roman Rota 
there is not one which is directly to this point. Two cases came 
near the question, but the Tribunal found other reasons for declar- 
ing the nullity and did not enter into the question of knowledge re- 
quired concerning the object of the marriage. 


Concerning the Procession on Candlemas Day and Palm Sunday 


Question: In certain small churches, and even at times in convent chapels 
where the use of the Ritual of Pope Benedict XIII has been permitted by 
the Bishop for the ceremony of Candlemas Day and for Palm Sunday, I have 
noticed that those ceremonies are performed without any procession. The 
Roman Ritual would lead us to believe that the procession is to be held. For 
Candlemas Day it has: “Completa benedictione et distributione candelarum, 
ut in Missali Romano prescribitur, fit processio.” Moreover, in “Matters 
Liturgical” the procession of Palm Sunday is declared to be of precept. How 
can the omission of the procession be justified? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The procession on both days, Candlemas Day and Palm 
Sunday, must be held if the candles and the palms are blessed. The 
reason is that the ceremonies which regulate those services prescribe 
the procession, and nobody has the right to perform part of the 
ceremony and drop the rest. Either the entire ceremony of the 
blessing of the candles and on Palm Sunday of the blessing of the 
palms is to be performed or the entire ceremony is to be dropped. 
The Memoriale Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII is simple enough 
to be performed in small parish churches and in the chapels of 
religious house, hospitals, etc. If the priest and the community do 
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not want to take the trouble of employing at least a few altar boys 
to execute the ceremonies as they are prescribed in the simplified 
form of the Memoriale Ritwum (which ceremonies can be found 
both in the Baltimore Ritual and in Wapelhorst), then the priest 
should not attempt to have the blessing of the candles and the 
palms. There is no doubt at all that the procession of the priest and 
the altar boys is part of the ceremony, and must be held if the laws 
of the liturgy are to be observed. Small parish churches are obliged 
to have those ceremonies, and they may be held without singing the 
parts that would be sung in the complete ritual of those ceremonies. 
Other public or semi-public oratories where the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved may have those ceremonies if they are willing to comply 
with at least the simplified rite of the Memoriale Rituum; if they do 
not want to do that, let them not attempt a rite of their own making 
but simply drop the ceremony altogether. The priest responsible 
for the services in the place ought to insist on what the Church 
prescribes in the sacred liturgy. There is no justification for the 
arbitrary curtailment of the ceremonies, for, if they do not want the 
complete rite or claim they cannot have it because they do not have 
the altar boys, then let them have the Mass without the blessing of 
the candles or palms, as there is no liturgical law demanding them 
in non-parochial churches or chapels. 


Function of the Subdeacon at the Sanctus in Solemn High Mass 


Question: I want to know whether it is the office of the subdeacon or of 
the master of ceremonies to turn the leaves of the Missal to the beginning 
of the Canon after the Sanctus has been said and before the subdeacon 
descends to resume his place at the foot of the altar. Wapelhorst in the 
tenth edition (1925) has nothing on this point nor some other liturgists 
whom I have consulted. SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is no rule on this detail. The fact that the 
rubrics of the Missal, which are very specific in the distribution of 
the ceremonies between celebrant, deacon and subdeacon, do not 
mention the turning of the pages by the subdeacon at this point, 
but say that after he has recited the Sanctus and Benedictus with 
priest and deacon the subdeacon returns to his place at the foot of 
the altar, would indicate that he is not to handle the Missal. In 
fact, his hands are not free at the time; he is holding the paten with 
his right hand and the left hand is under the veil. In some churches 
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the custom prevails to have the subdeacon stay at his place at the 
foot of the altar during the Sanctus, and the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites allows the custom (Decr. Authentica, n.2682). The Balti- 
more Ceremonial directs that the subdeacon stay at his place during 
the Sanctus. The confusion between the two directions comes from 
the rubrics of the Missal. In Chapter VII, n.g, the subdeacon is 
directed to stand at the foot of the altar from the Offertory to the 
end of the Pater Noster, and in n.11 he is told to go up on the altar 
platform with the deacon at the end of the Preface to recite the 
Sanctus. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 
The Confessions of Foreigners 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—Assiduus, who in the seminary distinguished himself by his 
interest in foreign languages, is rewarded shortly after his ordination 
by an appointment to a mission situate in a veritable melting-pot of 
races. To his confessional, in the course of the year, come representa- 
tives of nearly every nationality engaged in the industrial trades, most 
of them unable or at least very unwilling to confess in the vernacular. 
The main throng comes of course at the close of the Paschal Season, 
but a certain number of the devout confess frequently, while Assiduus 
is called upon to minister to all without exception who are in danger of 
death. Of some languages spoken by these penitents he has a fair 
working knowledge ; of others a barely sufficient vocabulary, nor is he 
always certain that he understands correctly; occasionally he misses 
whole sentences in the course of a confession. He has made an effort 
to correct his deficienies by a polyglot manual for confessors, but 
partly because of the many dialects spoken and still more from a 
growing disinclination to close and careful study he fails to acquire 
any manifest facility beyond his attainment in the seminary. Though 
at first he was ready enough to excuse himself on the ground of the 
urgent need these Catholics have of the Sacraments and his good in- 
tentions to improve his knowledge, now in his review at the annual 
retreat he reckons up the mounting number of confessions heard so 
imperfectly and, assailed by grave doubts about the lawfulness of his 
conduct, he wonders whether some of the confessions were even valid. 
What advice should be offered to this versatile but worried priest ? 


Solution.—-(1) Assiduus may be assured in the first place of the 
validity of the absolutions he has pronounced. We may assume that 
his penitents confessed in good faith and confessed integrally ; cer- 
tainly in all cases he understood what they confessed at least sub 
ratione peccati confusa and judged them to have sufficient disposi- 
tions. For valid absolution, as far as the confessor’s knowledge and 
understanding of sins confessed, this is all that is certainly required 
and it suffices. 

(2) As to the lawfulness of his conduct, it is supposed that no 
other confessor better versed in their languages is available, to whom 
these immigrants may confess without notable inconvenience; and 
Assiduus, as stated, understands something at least of what they 
confess to him. On this supposition, we must distinguish the classes 
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of penitents and decide according to the sound principles of theology. 
No one will condemn but rather commend Assiduus for the as- 
sistance he has rendered to the dying. All theologians teach that in 
this extreme necessity any confession, even generic and by signs, 
suffices when it is the only confession here and now possible for 
them. 

(3) Outside the case of danger of death, we may say much the 
same for the confessions of those who came to comply with the 
Paschal precept. This urgent necessity of precept certainly allows 
them to confess as well as they can to the only confessor available, 
even though he cannot understand their language at all; such a con- 
fession naturally would be through signs, and the Holy See in its 
directions to missionaries goes so far as to state that such persons 
may be lawfully and validly absolved even where they do not suc- 
ceed in manifesting a single sin specifically, but manage only to 
acknowledge their sinfulness in general, their sorrow, and their 
willingness to receive absolution. 

(4) In other circumstances we must make a distinction based 
on the matter submitted by the penitents. Where they confess only 
venial sins, or mortal sins already directly forgiven, as long as 
Assiduus understands at least one venial sin he absolves both validly 
and licitly, for that is sufficient matter for absolution. If he doubts 
whether the matter submitted is necessary or free matter, then, if 
it be not too inconvenient, he should ask the penitent if he considers 
any of the sins mortal; if the reply is affirmative, he should tell the 
penitent to indicate which sins he judges to be such. This solution 
covers in great part the confessions heard by Assiduus throughout 
the year, at least those of the devout. As to those who undoubtedly 
confessed mortal sins, most theologians permit them to make an 
imperfect confession (such as described by Assiduus) at least sev- 
eral times a year, when it is the best they can do with the deficiency 
of language on their part and the confessor’s. This teaching is 
justified by the urgent reason that otherwise such persons would be 
obliged to remain for long periods of time in the state of mortal 
sin. And still other theologians say this necessity is verified as often 
as they sincerely wish to receive absolution, since it is always a 
serious hardship to remain in mortal sin even for a relatively short 
time. 
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(5) Briefly, we may lay down the basis for the settlement of all 
questions pertinent to the confessions of foreigners, where the 
priest is not fully master of their language and he cannot send them 
to any other better equipped than himself: (a) to absolve validly, he 
must at least recognize the matter submitted to his tribunal sub 
ratione peccati confusa; (b) for lawful absolution, he must under- 
stand sufficiently to give a prudent judgment (1.e., estimating the 
gravity of the sins, the proper dispositions for absolution, obliga- 
tions and remedies to be prescribed, etc.). Now, where merely free 
sufficient matter is submitted, the confession of a single venial sin 
or a mortal sin already directly forgiven is sufficient for a lawful 
and valid confession. By divine precept, each and every mortal sin 
must be confessed, as we say, according to species and number, and 
must be understood by the confessor. But to this divine precept 
there are exceptions, that is, the suspension of the obligation as long 
as it is morally or physically impossible to fulfill it. In the circum- 
stances in which Assiduus is placed, either one or other form of 
impossibility is verified, and conformably to the axiom, sacramenta 
propter homines, material integrity of confession is sacrificed to 
avoid a greater evil, namely, deprival of the grace of the Sacrament 
of Penance, with the consequent remaining in the state of mortal 
sin for a long time and the possibility of giving up the practices of 
Christian life indefinitely. All in all, we think that Assiduus has 
little with which to reproach himself in the past. 

(6) For the future we have a number of suggestions, but how 
practical they will prove depends on certain factors that may or may 
not be under his control. We recommend of course that he strive 
more assiduously to master at least the vocabulary for confessions 
in ‘the various languages and dialects. He might also urge the 
bishop to provide at intervals confessors fully equipped to hear con- 
fessions in the different tongues. Again he should labor at weaning 
his parishioners away from their native language, encouraging and 
inducing them to confess in the vernacular. There is still another 
possibility ; he might use the more intelligent members who have ac- 
quired some facility in the vernacular as interpreters for the others. 
But since no one is obliged to confess through an interpreter, this 
practice should be suggested only with caution and never be urged 
strongly. 

















COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Watchman, What of the Night? 
Rev. Epitors: 


Father Martindale’s ascetical paper for July, Neque Grecus neque 
Barbarus, is immensely interesting and timely, and if given the con- 
sideration it deserves may serve to avert the virulence of the social revo- 
lution that many seem to think inevitable, even in these United States 
in the not too distant future. 

A few years ago I found myself aboard ship on the high seas bound 
for Europe, and among other passengers it was my good fortune to 
have made the acquaintance of a young man returning to Spain to take 
over the management of a chain of newspapers which he had inherited 


from his father, recently deceased. He first attracted my attention one . 


fine evening as he walked the deck quietly and meditatively saying his 
beads, and upon acquaintance proved to be a cultured gentleman of fine 
training and high ideals. He had for the previous eighteen months been 
in the United States studying newspaper management and business 
methods and incidentally acquiring an insight into the political, social 
and religious conditions of the country. At the time I was an accredited 
correspondent of the Catholic press and asked for a “story” of his im- 
pressions of the status of the Catholic Church in America. With 
hesitancy and only after some hours of reflection was the interview 
granted, and his observations were as interesting and illuminating as 
they were profound. The interview in part has never previously been 
submitted for publication, but in the light of present conditions I believe 
it may be of interest. I give it as it was dictated, in the first person. 

“T am impressed,” he said, “as all Europeans are, with the great num- 
bers of practical, fervent Catholics who fill the churches in America 
and swell the processions as occasions require; but what impressed me 
more than the numbers was the spontaneity of large groups of Catholics 
without any apparent Catholic program or party organization. Catholics 
seemed a group apart, apparently satisfied to live and to let live, sensitive 
to attack from without and unwilling or unprepared to attack or to im- 
pose their wills and ideals upon others. I visited great schools and 
universities, secular and Catholic, and found that Catholic schools were 
in many instances imitators of the larger secular schools rather than 
leaders or a leaven of Catholic thought and action in the nation; their 
methods of standardization and affiliation with secular schools seem to 
weaken the force of their own philosophy and develop no Catholic 
initiative among the people. It is my opinion that a social revolution in 
America is inevitable before very many years, and I fear, if it comes, 
the American Catholic Hierarchy will be unprepared to meet it—that 
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is, if its first attack is upon the Church, as in nearly every instance is 
the case.” 

This interview was brought home forcefully quite recently by the 
observations of a Catholic workman. While at work in a Catholic insti- 
tution, he quite casually inquired if, in the event of the “people” getting 
control of the government, I knew what would be their first line of 
attack. I replied that probably it would be the banks to get at the money 
supply. 

“No,” he said, “it would be the Church.” 

“Why,” I asked, “what have the ‘people’ got against the Church? Is 
the Church not the best friend of the people?” 

“TI believe so,” he replied. “My father taught me to respect the 
Church, and I hope to do so always, but in Mexico and in Russia it is 
otherwise, and if revolution gets control here, it will be the same story 
over again.” 

I related this incident to a man of another group occupying a fine 
position with a railroad company, and inquired of him what he thought 
of it. Without a moment’s hesitation he replied: 

“In my opinion it is the truth. The Church undoubtedly stands for 
justice and righteousness, as anyone can learn from the Encyclicals of 
the Pope; but with the clergy it is different. By many they are regarded 
as socially belonging to the privileged classes. They live in fine homes, 
often in exclusive sections of cities; they drive the finest cars and 
register at the finest hotels, and even in unclerical togs they are found 
frequently enough associating with those of wealth and large influence, 
all the while society in peace and in war throws about them the mantle 
of its special protection. Why, I had occasion recently to visit an insti- 
tution where there was a gathering of Catholic clergy, and one would 
suppose from the display of high-class cars parked thereabouts that it 
was a banker’s convention.” 

“Your description,” I observed, “is not exactly in keeping with the 
Scriptural injunction of one coat and no scrip.” 

“Don’t think for one moment,” he replied, “that I think these things 
are harmful to the clergy. I think they are the finest body of men in 
the world. I can afford all these things myself; but I am not so con- 
spicuous as are the clergy, who must frequently enough stand before 
the people and by word and example, as I understand it, preach the 
Gospel to the rich and poor alike. I ought to know, for I just came 
from Mass. However, after the revolutionaries get through with you, 
they will attack me and my kind. So what of it?” 


Watchman, what of it? 
Fr. AUGUSTINE. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
The Eneyclical Caritate Christi 


The Acta Apostolice Sedis of June 1, 1932, contains the text of 
the Holy Father’s Encyclical calling on the whole world to beseech 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus with prayer and works of expiation to 
save the human race from its present miseries. After referring to 
his Encyclical Nova impendet of October 2, 1931, in which he had 
already urged the cultivation of charity as an important means of 
relieving the awful effects of the present economic depression, he 
regrets that evil conditions are becoming daily aggravated, and that 
the hosts of the unemployed are steadily growing in every land. As 
seditious elements are taking advantage of present conditions to 
further their propaganda, all public institutions and even society 
itself are being gravely imperilled. Consequently, impelled by the 
love of Christ the Holy Father urges the Hierarchy of the Church, 
the faithful entrusted to their care, and in fact all mankind, to join 
forces in warding off the calamities which are now oppressing soci- 
ety and the still graver ones that loom in the future. 


“Although the stages of man’s mortal journey have been marked 
by a never-ending series of bitter miseries (the unhappy heritage 


of sin), scarcely ever since the Flood have so many distresses of 
soul and body afflicted universal man as at the present time. Dire 
calamities and disasters have indeed occurred before in the history 
of this or that nation. Today, however, all men are so afflicted at 
once by the love of money and impoverishment that the more they 
strive to free themselves the more inextricably do they become en- 
tangled. Hence it comes that there is no nation, state, society or 
family which does not either find itself oppressed to a greater or 
less degree by these calamities or faces the probability of being in- 
volved in the ruin of others. Even those few individuals who are 
possessed of enormous wealth and seem to control the destinies of 
the world, and those who in their desire for immoderate gain have 
been and are the chief cause of the present evils—even these are 
not seldom the first to be involved in disgraceful ruin, seizing the 
goods of others to their own destruction. Thus, we see demon- 
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strated on a tremendous scale throughout the world what the Holy 
Spirit proclaimed concerning the individual wicked man: ‘By what 
things a man sinneth, by the same also he is tormented’ (Wis., 
xi. I1).” 

Grieving in his soul at this regrettable condition of affairs, the 
Holy Father feels impelled to repeat the expression of sympathy 
which fell from the lips of Jesus: “I have compassion on the mul- 
titude” (Mark, viii. 2). “However, it is the root of this most sad 
condition of affairs that is to be especially deplored. More appli- 
cable today than ever before are the words which the Holy Spirit 
proclaimed through the mouth of St. Paul: ‘The desire of money is 
the root of all evils’ (I Tim., vi. 10). Is not this greed which 
Vergil justly describes as the ‘cursed hunger for gold’ (auri sacra 
fames)—this sordid and undivided concern for one’s own affairs 
which alone determines the mutual relations of individuals and soci- 
eties—is not this cupidity by whatever name it is called really the 
cause why we see mankind reduced to this extreme crisis? Hence 
sprouts those mutual suspicions which sap the vigor of human in- 
tercourse; hence comes that sordid, immoderate egoism which seeks 
to subordinate everything to one’s own convenience, the interests of 
others being either disregarded or even trampled under foot. Hence 
comes, in fine, the iniquitous disorder and iniquitable distribution 
of goods in accordance with which the wealth of a State is con- 
centrated in the hands of a very few private individuals who, as 
was declared in the Encyclical Quadragesimo anno, to the immense 
detriment of the people control at their pleasure the commerce of 
the whole world. 

“When by an abuse of patriotism (a sentiment which within 
proper bounds is approved, sanctified and rendered more effective 
by Christian charity) excessive love of self and one’s country is 
allowed to invade the mutual relations between peoples, a most ab- 
normal condition results. Then actions which between individuals 
would be universally condemned as criminal, are regarded as hon- 
orable and laudable, because done in the name of patriotism. Thus, 
the divine law of fraternal charity by which all nations and peoples 
are united into one family under one Father who is in heaven, is 
succeeded by a hatred that is pernicious to all.” 

After referring to the disrespect for law that is the inevitable 
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result of such a policy, the Holy Father warns us that “the oppo- 
nents of all order (whether they call themselves communists or some 
other name) are exaggerating the already serious conditions of 
affairs and, taking advantage of the great popular discontent, are 
making an audacious effort to induce mankind to cast aside all 
bonds of the civil and divine law and to engage in an atrocious 
warfare against religion and God Himself. 

“Although throughout the ages there have always been wicked 
men who denied the existence of God, these have been few in num- 
ber, and they have either feared or deemed it inopportune to preach 
their views too openly. In our age, however, this most pernicious 
error is propagated widespread among the populace, has invaded 
the public schools, and is openly professed in the theatres. All the 
modern inventions are employed to spread this error more widely. 
Possessing their own presses, its adherents issue booklets in all lan- 
guages, stage triumphal parades, and even seek to perpetuate their 
impiety publicly in monuments and documents. Furthermore, they 
have formed their own political parties and economic and military 
societies. By means of speakers, meetings, placards and all other 
methods of public and secret propaganda, they labor to reach all 
classes and circles. Even the authority and aid of the university 
are enlisted. Such zeal devoted to the promotion of a nefarious 
cause recalls the sad complaint which issued from the lips of Our 
Saviour: “The children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light’ (Luke, xvi. 8). 

“The leaders and supporters of this evil faction, endeavoring to 
take advantage of the universal misery of today, are engaged in a 
blasphemous attempt to connect God and religion with the origin of 
the reigning evils. They associate the Cross of Our Saviour, the 
symbol of humility and poverty, with the insignia of the modern 
lust for power, as if religion had entered into a friendly alliance 
with the hidden cliques which have brought so much misery on 
the world. Not without pernicious effects, they strive to associate 
their impious warfare against God with the struggle for daily bread, 
the individual’s desire for his own home, equitable wages, decent 
dwellings, and, in fine, living conditions which befit man. Legiti- 
mate natural desires and unbridled instincts are alike made subser- 
vient to their impious plans, as if the eternal laws of God could 
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be opposed to the happiness of man (of which these laws are the 
most certain and effective guardians), and as if human power sec- 
onded by the latest discoveries of the arts could create a new and 
superior order of things in defiance of the omnipotent will of God. 

“It is highly regrettable that innumerable men have been deceived 
by this propaganda, and believing that they are engaged in a strug- 
gle for existence and civilization are inveighing against God and 
religion—and not against the Catholic religion alone but against 
every religion which recognizes God as the Creator of the visible 
world and the Supreme Ruler of all things. Certain clandestine 
societies are always ready to lend their support to the enemies of 
God and the Church, and add fresh fuel to this insane hatred from 
which, not civic peace and happiness, but certain destruction will 
result for the State. 

“This new form of impiety, therefore, while removing all re- 
straint from the most violent appetites of man, impudently declares 
that there will be no peace or happiness on earth until the last trace 
of religion has been eradicated. They seem to think that they can 
thus still into eternal silence that marvellous concert by which all 
creation ‘shows forth the glory of God’ (Ps. xviii. 2). 

“We know that all these attempts will be in vain, and that at 
His appointed time ‘God will arise and His enemies will be scat- 
tered’ (Ps. Ixvii. 2); We know that the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against the Church (Matt., xvi. 18) ; We know that, as was 
foretold, Our Saviour ‘shall strike the earth with the rod of His 
mouth, and with the breath of His lips He shall slay the wicked’ 
(Is., xi. 4), and that an awful hour will come for those truly 
wretched men when they shall ‘fall into the hand of the Living God’ 
(Heb., x. 21). 

“Our unshaken conviction in the final victory of God and the 
Church is daily confirmed by that noble ardor for God displayed 
by innumerable souls everywhere and in every class of society. The 
powerful inspiration of the Holy Spirit, now coursing through 
every land, is attracting especially the hearts of the young to the 
sublimest heights of the Christian law, raising them above the vain 
observances of men, and preparing them for even the most arduous 
tasks. Our invitation to the laity, by which We called on them to 
participate in the hierarchical apostolate, was accepted by a large 
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number of obedient souls throughout the world. Alike in city and 
village there is a daily increasing number of those who strive to 
promote Christian principles and, in so far as it is in their power, 
to apply them to public life, confirming their words by the example 
of a spotless life. 

“Nevertheless, when We see so much impiety, such scorn for the 
most sacred institutions, such a loss of immortal souls, such con- 
tempt for the Divine Majesty, We cannot refrain from giving utter- 
ance to the keen sorrow which oppresses Us. Woe to the human 
race if God, subjected to such contempt by the creatures of His 
hands, should give free course to these devastating floods and use 
them as scourges for the chastisement of the world! 

“It is necessary, therefore, that we set up untiringly ‘a wall for 
the house of David’ (Ezech., xiii. 5), by uniting all our strength 
in opposition to the phalanxes of iniquity which are opposed not 
less to God than to the human race. For on this fight rests the 
decision of the most serious question that can be presented to human 
free will to decide: ‘For God’ or ‘Against God.’ ”’ 

The Holy Father then appeals in the name of God to all nations 
and individuals not to let sordid selfishness cripple the efforts being 
made by some noble spirits: all should be ready to accept heavy 
losses, if necessary, to save universal society. By a union of minds 
and strength all should justify their glorious name of Christians 
in imitation of the glorious example of the Apostolic era, when 
“the multitude of believers had but one heart and one soul” (Acts, 
iv. 32). All who believe in and sincerely reverence God should 
unite in the task of averting the great danger which threatens the 
entire human race. 

“Every legitimate means must be employed in this fight. Fol- 
lowing then in the footsteps of Pope Leo XIII, in Our Encyclical 
Quadragesimo anno We had demanded a more equitable division 
of earthly goods, pointing out the steps by which sanity and vigor 
could be restored to universal society and quiet and peace to its 
toiling members. For inasmuch as a vehement desire to attain an 
honorable happiness has been planted by the Creator in the human 
breast, the Christian law has always recognized and most sedu- 
lously encourages the promotion of true culture and the raising of 
mankind to new heights. 
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“In our warfare against this truly satanic hatred of religion, 
which recalls the ‘mystery of iniquity’ mentioned by St. Paul (II 
Thess., ii. 7), merely human assistance and foresight will not suf- 
fice. Wherefore, We should be untrue to Our Apostolic office if 
We did not point out to mankind the marvellous mysteries of light 
which contain a secret power of subduing the raging powers of 
darkness. When, fresh from the splendors of Thabor, Christ cured 
the boy possessed by a demon whom His disciples had been unable 
to relieve, He said to the latter when they asked the reason of their 
failure : ‘This kind is not cast out but by prayer and fasting’ (Matt., 
xvii. 18-20). This divine admonition seems to be especially appli- 
cable to the evils of our own times, which cannot be dispelled except 
‘by prayer and fasting.’ 

“Mindful of the narrow limits of human nature and conscious of 
our entire dependence on the Author of all things, let us have re- 
course especially to prayer. From faith we know what power re- 
sides in humble, faithful and persevering prayer. To no other good 
work does the Omnipotent God attach such ample and solemn prom- 
ises: ‘Ask, and it shall be given. . . . For every one that asketh, 
receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened’ (Matt., vii. 7-8). ‘Amen, amen, I say to you; if 
you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it you’ 
(John, xvi. 23). 

“What more worthy prayer could be offered—what more appro- 
priate to the Person to be adored, who is the ‘one mediator of God 
and men, the man Jesus Christ’ (I Tim., ii. 5)—than to implore 
that faith in the one living and true God shall not vanish from the 
earth? Such a prayer to a certain extent already contains within 
itself a realization of that which it seeks: for when one prays, one 
is united with God and thereby creates the living memory of God 
on earth. And in actual truth he who prays in submissive attitude 
professes openly his faith in the Creator and Lord of all things; 
as often indeed as he does this not in private but in common, he 
thereby recognizes the supreme and almighty Lord as the ruler not 
only of individuals but also of universal human society. 

“How joyful a spectacle does the praying Church afford to heaven 
and earth as, continually day and night, the divinely inspired Psalms 
resound throughout the world! No hour of the day passes that is 
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not consecrated by its proper liturgy; no period of human life is 
there that has not its place in the acts of thanksgiving, praise, peti- 
tion and expiation contained in the supplications of this Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church. Thus prayer, as Our Divine Redeemer 
Himself promised, makes God present among men: ‘Where there 
are two or three gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them’ (Matt., xviii. 20). 

“Furthermore, a zeal for prayer will remove that cause of our 
miseries which was mentioned above—the insatiable greed for tem- 
poral goods. For he who prays looks up to heaven, meditating on 
and aspiring to heavenly goods. All thought of self is lost in the 
contemplation of the glorious order decreed by God, which toler- 
ates no desire for vain glory, nor vain competition in speed. Thus, 
that equitable balance between work and leisure will be almost spon- 
taneously restored, which modern society, to the great detriment 
of all physical, economic and moral life, has lost. For, if those to 
whom an overabundance of manufactured goods has brought leisure 
or poverty decided to give due time to prayer, work and produc- 
tion would soon be brought within rational limits, and that strife 
which now divides the human race into two huge camps fighting 
for transitory things would give way to a noble and pacific rivalry 
for the acquisition of celesial and eternal goods. 

“In this manner the road would be opened for the longed-for 
peace, as St. Paul beautifully implies when he combines the precept 
of prayer with holy desires for the peace and salvation of all man- 
kind: ‘I desire, therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions and thanksgivings be made for all men: for kings and 
for all that in high station, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all piety and chastity. For this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth’ (I Tim., ii. 1-4). 

“Peace should be asked for all men, but for those especially in 
whom is vested the grave office of governing men: for how can 
they give to the people a peace which they themselves do not pos- 
sess? But the prayer which, according to the Apostle, will bring 
the gift of peace is indeed prayer addressed to the Heavenly Father 
of all mankind, prayer which expresses the common sentiments of 
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that whole great family, prayer which transcends the limits of any 
mere nation or region. 


“Those who in any country ask the same God to restore peace on 
earth, are not men who will light the torch of discord among 
nations; those who honor the Divine Majesty in prayer, are not 
men who will inject into their own nation the greed for domination 
or foster that immoderate patriotism which makes one’s country 
one’s God; those who look up incessantly to ‘the God of peace and 
love’ (II Cor., xiii. 11) and draw near to Him as suppliants 
through Christ ‘our Peace’ (Ephes., ii. 14), these certainly will 
not rest until that peace which the world cannot give shall at length 
be extended by the Giver of all good things ‘to men of good will’ 
(Luke, ii. 14). 

“The message of paschal joy, ‘Peace be to you,’ which Christ 
addressed to His Apostles and first disciples and which the Church 
still reéchoes in her Sacred Liturgy, should today as ever raise up 
and console the depressed spirits of men. 

“To prayer, however, penance must also be joined—that is, a 
spirit of penitence and the practice of Christian penance. This is 
the lesson of our Divine Teacher, who inculcated penance before 
all else: ‘Jesus began to preach and to say: Do penance’ (Matt., iv. 
17). This same lesson is contained in the doctrine received from 
our predecessors and in the universal history of the Church. Dur- 
ing great calamities, in periods of dire distress, whenever there was 
an unusual need of Divine aid, the faithful either spontaneously or 
more often incited by the example and exhortation of their pastors 
always grasped the two strongest weapons of the spiritual life— 
prayer and penance. Permeated with that sense which always guides 
the Christian people when they are not misled by sowers of dis- 
cord, and which is nothing other than ‘the mind of Christ’ (I Cor., 
ii. 16), the faithful in crises of this kind have never failed to per- 
ceive that the souls of all must be cleansed from their offenses. 
Filled with intimate sorrow they then presented themselves at the 
Sacred Tribunal, and by external exercises of expiation sought to 
satisfy the Divine Justice. 

“Unfortunately, in our days this idea of penance and expiation 
has lost much of its olden virtue for very many individuals. For- 
merly it aroused sentiments of magnanimity and impelled the faith- 
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ful to undertake courageous tasks which to men of faith seemed 
stamped with the sacred seal of Christ and the Saints. Today we 
find some who would abolish external mortifications as obsolete— 
not to speak of the so-called disciples of freedom, those ‘autono- 
mous individuals’ who in their pride scorn all penance as something 
servile. Such views need not awaken our astonishment, for in pro- 
portion as the idea of primeval sin and man’s rebellion against God 
grows dim and vanishes, the less need is felt of expiation and 
penance.” 

The Holy Father then appeals to the Hierarchy to hold these 
sacred ideas of penance and expiation in high honor, to foster a 
proper conception of them and of their nobility among the faith- 
ful, and to strive to secure their practical application in the Chris- 
tian life. This is necessary for the very defense of God and reli- 
gion, since penance of its very nature recognizes and restores the 
moral order, which rests on the eternal law—that is, on God Him- 
self. He who makes atonement for sin, professes the supremacy 
of the sacred laws of morality and recognizes their obligation and 
the sanction of punishment against violators. 

“One of the most pernicious errors of our age is indeed that 
which audaciously separates morality from religion, thus destroying 
all foundation of the laws. This error might be passed over and 
deemed less fatal when it was confined to a few, and when faith 
in God was still the common patrimony of the whole human race, 
so that those who did not profess this faith openly were compelled 
to do so tacitly. Today, however, when atheism has invaded popu- 
lar circles, the terrible consequences of this error are encountered 
daily and confront us everywhere. The moral law, which must 
disappear with faith in God, has been supplanted by a brute force 
which tramples under foot the rights of everybody. The good 
faith of former times—that honesty and probity in mutual inter- 
course commended and lauded by the ethical rhetoricians and poets 
—has been replaced by a sordid zeal for gain. Inspired by this 
zeal, very many conduct their own and others’ affairs with impu- 
dence and perfidy. How can human agreements continue, how can 
treaties acquire any force, when there is no assurance in conscience? 
For what assurance in conscience can there be where there is no 
faith in God, no fear of Him? Take away this foundation and 
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every law falls to the ground, and nothing can save races, families, 
states and even human civilization itself from gradual but inevitable 
ruin. 

“Penance, then, belongs to the salutary weapons which the stal- 
wart soldiers of Christ must use for the defense and restoration of 
the moral order. These weapons will enable us to hew down to 
the very root of all the current evils—the cupidity for corruptible 
wealth and the craving for illegitimate pleasures of life. By vol- 
untary acts of expiation, by abstinence and by various works of 
penance, the truly magnanimous Christian will curb every base de- 
sire which tempts him to transgress the moral law. And if he burns 
with zeal for the divine law and fraternal charity, he will not only 
strive to do penance for his own sins and those of his friends, but 
will also undertake the expiation of the sins of others after the 
glorious example of the Saints, who offered themselves as victims 
of atonement for the sins of their whole generation. He will imi- 
tate our Blessed Redeemer Himself, ‘the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world’ (John, i. 29). 

“In this zeal for penance the mystery of peace is also concealed. 
‘There is no peace to the wicked’ (Is., xlviii. 22), says the Holy 
Spirit, no peace for those who violate the order decreed by nature, 
and thus by the Creator Himself. Only when this order has been 
restored, when all peoples recognize and observe it faithfully, when 
the intimate relations between peoples rest on this foundation, then 
only will firm peace prevail on this earth. Not by treaties of peace 
or solemn compacts, not by conventions or consultations of the 
nations, not by the noble and sincere efforts of rulers can this de- 
sired peace be effected, unless first the sacred code of the natural 
and divine law be recognized. No political economist, no expert 
in organization, can find a solution for the problems of society un- 
less the moral law, resting on God and conscience, shall first prevail 
in the sphere of economics. This is the chief strength of the politi- 
cal and economic lives of nations; this is the surest standard of 
value. And as long as this standard is maintained, all other things 
will remain stable, since they are confirmed by the immutable and 
eternal law of God. 

“Penance also brings firm peace to the individual by abstracting 
his gaze from earthly and passing goods and directing it to the 
eternal. Even to those who are immersed in miseries it brings that 
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peace which the world, with all its riches and pleasures, cannot give. 
One of the most joyous songs that was ever heard is St. Francis’ 
‘Canticle of the Sun.’ Yet its author and singer must be numbered 
among the most austere followers of Christ—the Poor Man of 
Assisi without a single earthly possession, who bore on his emaci- 
ated body the bloody Stigmata of his Crucified Lord. 

“Prayer and penance, therefore, are the two strong inspirations 
given by God to this age to recall wretched humanity, straying 
hither and thither without a leader, back to Him. These will dis- 
pel and atone for the first and chief cause of the whole disturbance 
—the rebellion of man against God. But the peoples themselves 
are called on to make a solemn decision as to whether they will 
obey these benevolent and beneficent inspirations and humbly and 
sorrowfully return to their Lord and Father of mercies, or whether 
they will place themselves and the small residue of happiness that 
remains on earth wholly in the hands of God’s adversary, the spirit 
of vengeance and spiritual ruin. 


“We, therefore, invite this wretched world which has shed so 
much blood, has dug so many graves, has destroyed so many treas- 
ures, and denies bread and work to such multitudes—in the most 
loving words of the Sacred Liturgy, we invite it to be ‘converted to 
the Lord thy God: Convertere ad Dominum Deum tuum.’ ” 


The Holy Father then urges the Universal Church to engage in 
a rivalry of expiation and prayer on the occasion of the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart this year. Approaching the Holy Table in great 
numbers and prostrate before the altar, let the faithful pour forth 
to the all-merciful Heart of Jesus, which has itself experienced the 
pangs of every human sorrow, the full weight of the anguish that 
afflicts them. Observing the same spirit of prayer and expiation 
during the whole Octave, let them abstain from even lawful amuse- 
ments and bestow the consequent savings on the poor. And let the 
poor and unemployed in a like spirit of penance accept their crosses 
with greater resignation as part of the inscrutable but all-loving 
plan of God. 

The Divine Heart of Jesus will undoubtedly be moved by the 
prayers and supplications of His Church, and will say to His be- 
loved Spouse, afflicted and groaning under so many griefs and sor- 
rows: “Great is thy faith: be it done to thee as thou wilt” (Matt., 
xv. 28). 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of September 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Pride 
By Ferpinanp Heckmann, O.F.M. 
“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled” (Luke, xiv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction:Our Lord inveighs against pride. 
I. The nature of pride and its denouncement in the Scriptures. 
II. The sins that arise from pride. 
III. The perniciousness of pride. 
Conclusion: Remedies against pride. 


In today’s Gospel our Divine Saviour inveighs against the pride 
of the Pharisees, noticing how they chose the first places at the 
banquet to which He was invited. He tells them that “every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled.” 


Pride is an inordinate esteem and love of our own excellence, ac- 
companied with pleasure in thinking ourselves superior to what God 
has made us and with a desire of being so esteemed by others. St. 
Paul says: “If any man think himself to be something, whereas he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself” (Gal., vi. 3). The very essence 
of pride consists in withdrawing oneself in one’s own idea from sub- 
jection to God, from the essential dependence which one has upon 
Him, and in standing as if one had no need of God. “The begin- 
ning of the pride of man,” says the Wise Man, “is to fall off from 
God, because his heart is departed from Him that made him” 
(Ecclus., x. 14). The direct and immediate tendency of pride is 
to rob the Almighty of that glory which essentially belongs to Him 
and of which He is so jealous that He declares: “I the Lord, this is 
My name, I will not give My glory to another” (Is., xlii. 8). As in 
every sin man commits he withdraws himself from his subjection 
to God on that point and prefers his own will to the will of the 
Almighty, so pride enters into every sin and constitutes an essential 
ingredient of its malice. Hence, pride is a universal sin, the parent 
and root of all sin; it is directly opposed to God and therefore most 
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detestable in His eyes and most dangerous to our souls. “Never 
suffer pride to reign in thy mind or in thy words,” says the venerable 
Tobias to his son, “for from it all perdition took its beginning” 
(Tob., iv. 14). “Pride is hateful before God,” says the Wise Man. 
“Pride is the beginning of all sin; he that holdeth it shall be filled 
with maledictions, and it shall ruin him in the end” (Ecclus., x. 7, 
15). “I hate arrogance and pride,” says the Wisdom of God, “and 
every wicked way” (Prov., viii. 13). “Six things there are,” says 
Solomon, “which the Lord hateth, and the first of them are haughty 
eyes” (Prov., vi. 16). 

The most dreadful judgments are declared against pride in the 
Scriptures. “The soul that committeth anything through pride,” 
says the Lord, “whether he be born in the land or a stranger, be- 
cause he hath been rebellious against the Lord, shall be cut off from 
amongst his people, for he hath contemned the word of the Lord” 
(Num., xv. 30). “Behold, the day shall come, kindled as a fur- 
nace,” says the prophet; “and all the proud, and all they that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble; and the day that cometh shall set them on 
fire, saith the Lord of Hosts; it shall not leave them root nor 
branch” (Mal., iv. 1). “Pride goeth before destruction and the 
spirit is lifted up before a fall,” says the Wise Man; “it is better to 
be humbled with the meek than to divide the spoils with the proud” 
(Prov., xv. 18). 


Various Sins Arise from Pride 

There are several sins which are immediately produced by pride 
and which are called the daughters of pride. Properly speaking, they 
are only the various ways in which pride according to circumstances 
shows itself. To understand these various branches of pride, we 
must remember in what pride precisely consists—namely, in looking 
upon the good qualities we possess as our own, in esteeming and 
exalting ourselves on account of them, and in desiring that others 
should do the same. 

This disposition of heart makes a man blind to his own faults, 
but acute and clear-sighted in seeing and magnifying those of 
others. Hence, he prefers himself to others, and despises, judges 
and condemns others rashly and unjustly. This was the case with 
the proud Pharisee in the parable which Our Saviour expressly ap- 
plies to all those “who trust in themselves as just and despise others” 
(Luke, xviii. g). And it shows how detestable they are to God, and 
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that their pride hinders them from obtaining pardon of their sins 
and destroys all the merit of their good works. 


Pride Is the Most Pernicious of Vices 

Pride is the most pernicious of all vices. Wherever it enters, 
even in our most virtuous actions, it destroys their value and worth 
in the sight of God; for as the body without the soul is dead, so, 
wherever pride enters into any virtuous action, it destroys its life 
in the eyes of God. This our Blessed Saviour declares in plain 
terms when He assures us that if we fast, or pray, or give alms to 
be seen by men—that is, to gain their esteem and praise—we need 
expect no reward from our heavenly Father. 

Pride has this dangerous property above all other vices that it 
draws nourishment not only from things that are indifferent in 
themselves but even from our very virtues—even from humility, 
the virtue which is most opposed to it. There is no other vice to 
which our nature is subject that has not some contrary virtue by 
which it is totally subdued. Thus, lust is subdued by chastity, anger 
by meekness, avarice by liberality, envy by charity, sloth by devotion 
—and the perfect practice of these virtues effectually destroys their 
opposite vices. But that branch of pride which seeks the praise and 
esteem of men and is called vainglory, has no contrary virtue by 
which it can be securely overcome, since it takes occasion to nourish 
itself from our virtues, and even from our very humiliations them- 
selves ; and the reason is, because every other vice has something evil 
for its object, but pride and vainglory rise chiefly from objects that 
are good. Hence, all other vices are the vices of sinners, but vain- 
glory is the vice even of the good. Other vices domineer only in 
those who are overcome by them, but vainglory rises up against its 
very conquerors and draws new strength to assault them from these 
very acts of virtue and humiliation which they perform in order to 
conquer it. Hence, it is the first vice which generally attacks a per- 
son who applies himself to a virtuous life and it is the last that leaves 
him. 

Pride makes the proud take a vain complacency in themselves and 
in everything that belongs to them—in their beauty, riches, family, 
children and in their good works themselves, in thinking of them 
and taking pleasure in them, resting in them as in the object of their 
happiness instead of referring all to God and placing their happiness 
in Him. This was the unhappy fault of David in numbering his 
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people, in punishment of which God sent upon him a pestilence which 
in three day’s time destroyed no less than seventy thousand of their 
number, thus punishing him in the very object of his sin. 

Pride makes a man presume on his own abilities and trust in him- 
self; it makes him ready to expose himself to dangerous occasions. 
This was the case with St. Peter when he said to his Master that 
“though all the rest should be scandalized at Him, he would not.” 
This contained a plain acknowledgment of the opinion he had of 
himself above his brethren; and when Our Saviour, to repress his 
vain idea, forewarned him that that night he would deny his Master, 
he replied with presumption: “Though I should die with Thee, yet 
will I not deny Thee.” But when the trial came, how ignobly he 
fell! Almighty God, in punishment of his pride, left him for a little 
while to himself that he might learn by experience his own weakness. 
And this frequently is the way in which this branch of pride is 
punished. 

Hypocrisy, by which a person puts on an outward appearance of 
sanctity and piety in order to attract the esteem and praise of men, 
is another child of the same unhappy parent, pride. This was the 
great vice of the Pharisees, on account of which our Blessed Saviour 
pronounced so many woes against them in the Gospel. From this 
also proceed obstinacy in one’s own opinion and the spirit of contra- 
diction and disputing, the vain man wishing to appear better in- 
formed than others even at the expense of the truth. 

Pride not only arises from our virtuous actions, but even from 
things the most indifferent and trifling, even from our vices them- 
selves. Thus, some are vain of their beauty, some of their dress, 
some of their knowledge, some of their riches. Finally, some glory 
even in their wickedness and boast of their vices, of their drunken- 
ness and debaucheries, seeking praise and a name from those things 
of which they ought to be ashamed. Of such the Scripture says: 
“They are glad when they have done evil and rejoice in most wicked 
things” (Prov., ii. 14). And St. Paul thus pathetically describes 
and declares them : “Many walk, of whom I have told you often (and 
now weeping tell you), that are enemies of the cross of Christ, whose 
end is destruction, whose God is their belly and whose glory is their 
shame” (Phil., iii. 18). Such is the subtle poison of this unhappy 
vice, and such the immense injury it does to the soul of man! 
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Remedies Against Pride 

The first and most necessary remedy against pride is fervent, 
humble and persevering prayer; but even from this pride will take 
an occasion to nourish itself if the soul be not exceedingly upon its 
guard, which clearly shows that nothing but the almighty hand of 
God can root out this unhappy vice from the soul. We must often 
meditate upon the great evil of pride and how opposed it is to the 
spirit and example of Jesus Christ, if we are to excite in our soul an 
earnest desire of being delivered from it. Then we must also often 
meditate upon the grounds of humility—our own nothingness, weak- 
ness, misery and unworthiness—that we may fly to God with greater 
confidence as to the One who alone can cure us. We must force 
ourselves frequently, or rather continually, to make interior acts of 
the virtue of humility. We must accustom ourselves in everything 
to protest against all self-sufficiency and self-complacency and to do 
everything with the express intention of seeking only to please God 
and to obey His holy will. We must embrace with readiness every 
opportunity to practise humility and to bear in silence, patience and 
resignation any humiliation which God in His goodness may be 


pleased to send us. We must often meditate on the necessity of true 
humility in order to be saved. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Great Commandment 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 

soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first commandment. 

And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself” (Matt., 
xxii. 37-39). 


SYNOPSIS: I. A _ doctor of the law asks Christ a perplexing question. 
II. Christ teaches whom, why, and to what extent we should love. 
III. Marks by which we may know we have the love of God in 
our hearts. 
IV. The commandment of the love of God is the greatest com- 
mandment. 
The commandment of the love of God is the first command- 
ment. 
The second commandment commands us to love our neighbor. 
On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and 
the prophets. 
Effects of love of God and neighbor. 
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The event related in the Gospel of this Sunday occurred at Jeru- 
salem on the Tuesday of Holy Week. On that day the Pharisees, 
hearing that Christ had silenced the Sadducees about the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, came together and one of them, a doctor of the 
law, asked Him, tempting Him: “Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?” 

The wicked, though divided between themselves, unite in oppos- 
ing the just. Thus, Herod and Pilate, though enemies before, both 
opposed Christ: Herod mocked Him, and Pilate sentenced Him to 
death. In like manner, the Scribes and Pharisees, though divided 
on the question of the resurrection of the dead and various other 
fundamental points of doctrine, were at one in attacking Christ. 

In the same way, our separated brethren, though differing among 
themselves on scores of points, are in accord in opposing the Church. 
We do not worry about these conspiracies against the truth; on the 
contrary, we rejoice, because the Divine Master, our Judge, says: 
“Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake; for theirs 
is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are ye when they shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and speak all that is evil against you, un- 


truly, for My sake. Be glad and rejoice for your reward is very 
great in Heaven” (Matt., v. 10-12). 

The Pharisees came together to try to overawe Christ by their 
numbers. One alone asked the question so that, should he ensnare 
Christ, all would share in the victory; should he, on the contrary, 
be worsted, he alone would have to bear the confusion. 


A Doctor of the Law Questions the Author of the Law 

A doctor of the law asked Him. A doctor of the law raised him- 
self up against the Author of the Law. This goes to show that 
knowledge without charity is harmful, in accordance with the words 
of St. Paul: “Knowledge puffeth up; but charity edifieth” (I Cor., 
viii. 1). Like unto this doctor of the law are many of the present 
day who quote Scripture to defend absurd opinions. Like them also 
are those who make use of their talents, their wealth, power, posi- 
tion to oppose God and His Church. We have an example of this 
perversity in the annual contributions of vast sums of money to turn 
the Catholics of Latin America against their Church. 

Questions may be asked to acquire knowledge, as when a pupil 
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interrogates his teacher; or a query may be put to cause confusion, 
as when a wily lawyer cross-questions a simple witness. The Evan- 
gelist tells us that the lawyer questioned Christ, tempting Him. He 
tempted Him not to prove Him, as God tempted Abraham; not to 
teach, as the master tempts the pupil; but he tempted Him to en- 
snare Him, as the devil tempts the Christian. 

He asked Him, tempting Him: “Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?’ The question looks very innocent to us 
now. At the time of Christ it was a perplexing question. The 
Scribes and the Pharisees had searched the law of Moses for com- 
mandments. They enumerated as many as six hundred and thirteen 
ordinances: three hundred and sixty-five prohibitions according to 
the number of days in the year, and two hundred and forty-eight 
positive commandments, according to the number of parts in the 
human body. They had endless discussions as to which of these 
six hundred and thirteen ordinances was comparatively the most 
important. Some gave preéminence to the law of sacrifice, others 
to that of circumcision, still others to the sabbath, or to the meats 


or to the washings. 


Christ’s Answer 

Christ, the Master of truth, did not hide the truth from the man 
who tempted Him, because, regardless of the bad faith of the ques- 
tioner, the matter was of fundamental importance. In His answer 
we learn about the love of God and of our neighbor, and about the 
order of this love: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart and with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind. 
This is the first and the greatest commandment. And the second is 
like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xxii. 
37). In these words Christ teaches us why and to what extent we 
should love God. Why? For three reasons. We should love God, 
first, because He is good in Himself. The commandment insinuates 
this by calling Him God. We should love God, secondly, because 
He has merited our love by creating us, preserving us, raising us 
to the supernatural state of adopted children of God. For these 
reasons God is called “Lord.” We should love God, in the third 
place, because God gives Himself as a reward to those who love 
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Him. The commandment suggests this reason by calling God “Thy 
Lord.” 

The commandment shows to what extent we should love God: 
“With thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind.” We should not merely say that we love God, but we should 
love Him with our hearts, the seat and symbol of human love, other- 
wise Christ would say of us: “This people honoreth Me with their 
lips but their heart is far from Me” (Matt., xv. 8) ; we should love 
God, not with a heart divided between Him and His creatures, but 
with our whole heart. May we then not love our neighbor? We 
may, but only for the love of God; we may love our neighbor, but 
only in so far as the love of God permits. 

God commands us to love Him with our whole heart, to signify 
that He dislikes, detests, half-hearted love, in accordance with these 
words of the Apocalypse (iii.) : “Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth.” 
We are enjoined to love God with our whole heart, because no love 
may be preferred to the love of God, no love may be placed on a 
level with the love of God. In this injunction to love God with our 


whole heart, with our whole soul, and with our whole mind, we are 
commanded to direct our whole intention and will to God, and that 
is signified by the words “with thy whole heart”; we are com- 
manded to submit our intellect to God, and this is expressed in the 
words “with thy whole mind”; we are commanded to regulate our 
lower appetites according to the law of God, and this is conveyed 
in the words “with thy whole soul.” 


How Shall We Know We Love God? 

How shall we know that we have this love of God in our hearts? 
By the following marks: (1) by the longing of the heart after Him, 
in accordance with the words of the Psalmist: “As the hart panteth 
after the fountains of water; so my soul panteth after Thee, O God. 
My soul hath thirsted after the strong living God; when shall I 
come and appear before the face of God?” (Ps. xli. 23); (2) by 
our faithfulness with which we keep the commandments: “You are 
My friends, if you do the things that I command you” (John, xv. 
14); (3) by the sincerity of our motives in doing His Will, namely, 
to please God, not merely from fear of man, nor to please the 
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world, nor to obtain temporal advantage: ““God hath scattered the 
bones of them that please men [who strive to please men]: they 
have been confounded because God hath despised them” (Ps. lii. 6) ; 
(4) by the promptness with which we do His will, in accordance 
with the saying: “He giveth twice, who giveth readily”; (5) by the 
readiness with which we use the goods of the world for the poor 
of Christ, for Christ has said: “Amen, I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me” 
(Matt., xxv. 40) ; (6) by patience in carrying the crosses God sends; 
since Christ has said: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily, and follow Me” (Luke, ix. 23). 


The Supremacy of Charity 

This is the greatest and the first commandment. It is the 
greatest commandment, and should be observed first, always. It is 
the greatest commandment, being greater than faith and hope which 
will fail, whilst “charity never falleth away” (I Cor., xiii. 8). If 
the love of God is the greatest commandment, the neglect or hatred 
of God is the greatest crime. 

Christ says this is the first commandment to signify that it is not 
the only commandment, that there is another one which likewise 
must be observed: “And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xxii. 39). St. Bernard writes that 
the love of God and the love of our neighbor are like two wings 
on which we must soar heavenward. 

On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets. For who loves God keeps His commandments; who loves 
his neighbor will not hurt him in any way, but will ever be glad to 
help him. As St. Paul says, “love, therefore, is the fulfilling of the 
law” (Rom., xiii. 10). 

Love of God and neighbor brings God within our reach, makes 
friends of our neighbors, reconciles enemies, conquers the devil, does 
not fear death, is patient under adversity, ordains things wisely in 
prosperity. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest 
and first commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xxii., 37-39). 








EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Grace of God 
By A. L. McMaunon, 0O.P., S.T.M. 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction; Grace a supernatural gift of God. 
I. Grace in Adam; its loss by him and consequently by all man- 
kind. 
II. Redemption of man and restoration of grace by Jesus Christ. 
III. Grace merited by Jesus Christ; its nature and effects. 
















In a wide sense every gift of God to man, whether it be some- 
thing in the natural order or something exceeding the limits of 
our nature, may be called a grace; for whatever we receive from 
the goodness of God is gratuitous and a favor. But as commonly 
and properly understood grace is a supernatural gift of God, by 
which man is raised above his nature to a supernatural state and 
enabled to attain the supernatural end to which he has been divinely 
destined. This end consists in the blessed vision of God as He is 
in Himself, and not merely as He is seen in the visible things of His 
creation and known by the natural powers of the mind. 














Grace in Adam before the Fall 

When God created man, He made him to His own image and 
likeness by endowing him with intelligence and free will, which 
even in their finite limitations were sublime. Although He might 
have withheld it without injustice, He gave to Adam, the first man 
and the head of the human race, a certain integrity of nature. There 
were in him a perfection of body and an exemption from death; 
and over the flesh and its appetites there was an absolute dominion 
of the soul. Thus constituted in his nature, Adam was clothed by 
God with innocence, original justice and holiness. Into his soul 
there was infused a divine quality which elevated it above its nature. 
To its powers there was added a divine help for the doing of acts 
of an order higher than the natural that would bring him to his 
destined supernatural end in the divine presence. He was given the 
grace of God. 

Yet his nature was not changed thereby. He retained his free 
will, and could therefore choose what he fancied might be a greater 
good, and thus choosing spurn the unending life of glory that God 
held forth to him. This he did. By an act of disobedience he 
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turned from his Creator. By so doing he fell from his supernatural 
state, and lost his right to heaven and the clear vision of God. With 
the breaking of the supernatural bond of grace that united him with 
God there was a relaxing of the natural bond; and this was accom- 
panied by a disturbance of the order existing within him. His mind 
became obscured and his reason lost its acuteness. His will became 
weak and inclined towards evil. And as there was rebellion in his 
soul against God, so there was a rebellion of the lower part of his 
nature against the higher. The soul was deprived of its perfect 
dominion over the body. There began within him a warfare of the 
flesh against the spirit and of the spirit against the flesh. And the 
body itself, which should have shared in immortality, was con- 
demned to dissolution; “the wages of sin was death.” 


Consequences of Adam’s Fall 

When Adam sinned and by his sin fell from the supernatural 
state, he sinned and fell not merely as an individual but as the head 
of the human race. His guilt, therefore, was the guilt also of hu- 
manity, and to humanity also passed the consequences. With the 
sole exception of her who was divinely preserved from it, because 
she was destined to be the Mother of the Redeemer promised to 
Adam, every descendant of Adam has been conceived with the taint 
of original sin. 

The consequences of original sin have been felt in the mind and 
will and been evident in the intellectual and moral life of every 
individual. After all his efforts to come into the possession of per- 
fect truth, he has been left “panting after the living God as the 
hart panteth after the fountain of water.” With all his strivings 
to live in conformity with the dictates of sound and enlightened 
reason, to observe a perfect natural moral law, he has been always 
conscious of a “law in his members fighting against the law of his 
mind, and captivating him in the law of sin.” Supernatural light 
was extinguished in him; supernatural life was destroyed. 


Restoration of Grace by Jesus Christ 


And so humanity was sitting in darkness and walking in the 
shadow of death when, in the fullness of time ordained by God, 
His divine Son, “the brightness of His glory and the figure of His 
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substance,” by an act of infinite condescension came into this world, 
and took and united to His divine nature our common human na- 
ture. He became like to us in all things save sin. God and man 
in the person of Jesus Christ, He lived among men three and thirty 
years as the light of the world and the “true light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 


As a propitiation for the sins of the world He offered Himself 
as a sacrifice on the Cross of Calvary. By His prayer, virtues, 
sufferings and death He merited for us supernatural grace, by 


which, if we accept it and yield to its saving influence, we are made 
just and holy; we are given life and light; we are given inspiration, 
strength and actual assistance to observe perfectly the natural moral 
law, and to practise the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
and the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temper- 
ance; we are brought finally to that participation of divine glory 
which God has prepared for them that love Him, which surpasses 
the comprehension of the human mind, and which “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” 


Christ’s Teaching on Grace 

Of this supernatural grace Christ Himself spoke at sundry times 
and in divers manners in the course of His ministry. On one oc- 
casion He spoke of it as “the gift of God’ with such emphasis as 
to imply that as compared with it all other gifts of God are as 
nothing. After a wearisome journey from Judea into Samaria He 
was resting beside the Well of Jacob when a woman came from the 
nearby city to draw water from the well. Looking into her heart 
He read its secrets and knew all things that she had done. He 
asked her to give Him to drink. And when she expressed surprise 
that He, being a Jew, should make such a request of her, a Samari- 
tan, He said to her: “If thou didst know the gift of God, and who 
He is that saith to thee: Give Me to drink; thou perhaps wouldst 
have asked of Him, and He would have given thee living water.” 
And, indicating the water of the well, He declared: “Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but he that shall drink of 
the water that I will give him, shall not thirst forever; the water 
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that I will give him shall become in him a fountain of waters spring- 
ing up into everlasting life” (John, iv. 4 sqq.). 

At another time He likened grace to the sap which flows from a 
vine and gives life to the branches. It was the eve of His death, 
and while with His Apostles He was on His way from the supper 
chamber to the Garden of Gethsemani. As they descended a hill- 
side where growing vines had been pruned, He directed their atten- 
tion to branches that lay withering on the ground. And He said 
to them: “I am the true vine. . . . As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide 
in Me. I am the true vine, you are the branches; he that abideth 
in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for without Me 
you can do nothing.” 


Grace Working in the Church 

Justified and sanctified by grace and abiding in Christ, the 
Apostles entered upon their divinely appointed mission to all nations 
as ministers of grace. Grace “shone in their hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God” (II Cor., iv. 6) ; it strength- 
ened them to do all things in the name of Jesus Christ. No longer 
timid and ignorant men, they preached fearlessly and with the con- 
viction of divine faith, in season and out of season, the mysteries of 
God and of man’s redemption. They confounded the wisdom of 
this world by proclaiming the immortality of the human soul and 
the resurrection of the body to share in the glory of the soul’s des- 
tined vision of God. They pointed out to all the paths of virtue, 
and encouraged multitudes to walk therein and to strive for their 
sanctification through the grace merited for them by Jesus Christ. 

They could not but marvel at the workings of divine grace in the 
souls of men. Each one could address his own converts to Christ 
as St. Paul addressed the Christians of Corinth: “I give thanks to 
my God always for you, for the grace that is given you in Christ 
Jesus; that in all things you are made rich in Him—in the grace 
given for your conversion through the preaching and manifestation 
of the truths of the Gospel; in the grace given you to understand 
and to defend those truths; in the grace which leaves nothing want- 
ing for your sanctification and your fellowship with Christ; in the 
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grace with which God will assist you to persevere unto the mani- 
festation of the glory of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 

The virtue that went out from Christ in the beginning has never 
ceased, and never can cease, to operate. Its vigor remains un- 
diminished in the Church established by Him, that mystical body of 
which He is the life-giving head and we the living members, into 
whose souls supernatural life flows through the divinely instituted 
Sacraments as its ordinary channels. 


The Widespread Influence of Grace 

But the Holy Spirit breathes where He will, and the communica- 
tion of grace is not absolutely restricted to the Sacraments. For, 
as St. Thomas Aquinas says: “It belongs to Divine Providence to 
provide every man with whatever is necessary for his salvation, but 
on the condition that no obstacle be placed by him. If, therefore, an 
infidel, or even a savage living in the remotest and darkest corner 
of the world, should follow the inspiration of natural reason in the 
pursuit of good and the avoidance of evil, we must hold as most 
certain that God would reveal to him through an interior inspiration 
whatever it is necessary to believe; or He would send to him a 
preacher of the faith, as He sent the Apostle Peter to Cornelius the 
Centurion.” 

Moreover, the influence of the grace of God going out from the 
Church is felt ever and everywhere beyond her limits. The evi- 
dences of the supernatural life of the Church throughout nineteen 
centuries, notwithstanding persecutions from without and defections 
from within, her teaching of the truths of divine revelation, her up- 
holding of the natural moral law and her counsels of Christian 
perfection, her administration of the Sacraments, the heroic ex- 
amples of her Saints, and the virtuous lives of the countless multi- 
tudes of her children living in the midst of irreligion and moral 
temptations, have created an atmosphere that affects and benefits all 
civilization. 

Stifle that atmosphere and society will perish spiritually. The 
natural faculty of knowing and acquired knowledge will remain; 
but the faculty will be unaided, and no amount of knowledge alone 
will enable men to observe even the natural laws of morality. 
Science will continue to make its discoveries in the vast regions of 
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the physical universe and to bring to the service of men the mys- 
terious powers of its heat and electricity; but, while science can pro- 
mote human comfort, it can never beget real happiness. 

Only the grace of God can give to man the perfection and dignity 
to which he aspires in this life. Only by the grace of God can man 
rise abcve the things of the earth, and find peace and joy here, and 
unending blessedness hereafter. “Blessed is the man whose help is 
from God; in his heart he hath disposed to ascend by steps. . . . he 
shall go from virtue to virtue.” “The path of the just goeth for- 
ward as a shining light, and inceaseth even unto perfect day.” 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Parable of the Marriage-Feast 
By M. McGrarta, M.A. 


“I will open my mouth in parables: I will utter things hidden from the foundation 
of the world” (Matt., xiii. 35). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The recovery of faith in Christ’s Divinity, as the basis of 
further constructive effort, will alone save civilization from 
the moral and social decay engendered by the heresy of 
Protestantism. 

II. Unbelievers in Christ’s Divinity, if they study His parables 
carefully, will find that these are utterances by one who 
was much more than the greatest of men. 

III, The parable of the marriage feast, which embodies the divine 
plan of salvation, and is at once universal and individual in 
scope, is plainly the utterance of a Person beyond the limits 
of time and space, of a Person Who is God. 

IV. Dealing with all, it touches each most closely. 

If Luther and his fellow-rebels of the sixteenth century were 
already shocked by the effects of their much-vaunted principle of 
private interpretation of the Bible, they would be dismayed beyond 
measure by its results in the world of today. Luther rejected the 
guidance of one infallible Pope. Today, outside the Church, every 
man is his own pope—and a very fallible one at that; and the 
supernatural is in a process of saddening and swift decay. If hu- 
man passions are to be indulged with impunity, then the doctrine 
of Hell must be scrapped—and with it belief in Our Lord’s 
Divinity, on whose word that doctrine rests. But indifference to 
religion follows, then loss of the sense of the supernatural, and 


finally the domination of the brute in man. Unable to revert to the 
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worship of gods of stone, man stumbles on in the blinding dark- 
ness of a thickening disbelief, chilled to the heart by the conscious- 
ness of hopeless effort and a sense of impending doom. For wars 
made “to end war” sow the seed of future wars. Peace conferences 
and leagues bring no peace: their members ignore the Vicar of the 
Prince of Peace. And civilization threatens to go to pieces, ground 
between the millstones of a heartless capitalism and a vulgar, fanatic 
communism. But silly modern mentors bid us take heart of grace— 
daring novelists and unscrupulous journalists—who propose for our 
acceptance their illogical ideas of religion and their brand-new senti- 
mental decalogues. Yes, the turbid flood of naturalism is flowing 
fast through the breach effected in the dam of religious authority 
by Luther’s ill-starred revolt in the sixteenth century. 


Our Modern Pharisees and the Parables 

Curiously enough, many of those quack religious guides and 
philanthropic reformers who insult Our Lord by questioning His 
doctrines and reéditing His commandments, profess a great admira- 
tion for His parables. Affecting to find in some of the parables 
support for their theories, they even say as did His enemies of old: 
“Never did man speak as this man.” But they miss also, like His 
enemies, the meaning of these parables. They cannot see that in 
the parables no less than in His commands and doctrines, the asser- 
tion of His Divinity is plainly set forth. 


Why Our Lord Spoke in Parables 

It was prophesied of the Messiah that He would be King, Priest 
and Prophet. Consequently, whatever characterized the prophets 
and their manner of teaching would be verified in the most perfect 
manner by the Prince of Prophets. Now, characteristic of the 
prophets and of David in particular was the use of figurative 
language for the purpose of conveying divine truth. Hence did Our 
Lord “open His mouth in parables” and use such language to “utter 
things hidden from the foundation of the world,” to make known 
“the mystery which hath been hidden from ages and generations but 
now is made manifest to His saints” (Col., i. 26). Hence we have 
those masterpieces of Christ’s composition, the Sower, the Husband- 
man and the Prodigal Son and so forth—short, graphic sketches of 
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the mutual dealings of God and men which charm the hearer by their 
simplicity of language, their aptness of description and their depth 
of thought—parables which once heard can never be forgotten. 
But Our Lord gives a second reason for their use which is terrify- 
ing to contemplate. “To you it is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of God, but to the rest in parables that seeing they may 
not see and hearing they may not understand” (Luke, viii. 1). As 
of old with the Jews so it is today with those who, through their 
own fault, do not believe that He is God but yet extol His upright- 
ness of character. Culpable want of proper dispositions renders 
them dull of spiritual understanding and draws down the most ter- 
rible of God’s chastisements—the withdrawal of light and grace 
leaving them subject to hardness of heart and spiritual blindness. 


The Comprehensive Character of This Parable 

This apparently simple parable is no mere tale of an Oriental 
marriage feast. It is so comprehensive and universal in its scope, 
its range of application and its consequences, that the listener, how- 
ever unlearned, realizes that it is the utterance of a God. Opening 
with the declaration of the Incarnation, the mysterious and indis- 
soluble union of the two natures in Christ, the divine and human, 
the parables passes to its consequences. The King, the Eternal 
Father, invites all men to the banquet of eternal happiness in heaven. 
This banquet is begun on earth in the feast of divine grace spread 
in the Church of Christ as a result of the Sacrifice of Calvary. The 
Jews, the first invited, maltreat and murder the King’s servants. 
And now the invitation is extended to the Gentiles. Other servants, 
the Apostles and their successors, the bishops and missionaries, go 
out into the highways of the world and summon all, rich and poor, 
great and small, bad and good. Entry into the church is entry to 
that banquet. Engrafted by faith and baptism into the Church, the 
Spiritual Body of Christ, we live by a new life, the life of grace 
which is conferred, renewed, preserved and developed by the Sacra- 
ments through which, as through veins and arteries that grace flows 
down to all the members from Christ the sacred Head, under the 
vivifying action of the Holy Ghost as of the soul within that Body. 
United thus to Christ, we share in the marriage feast during life, 
and we sit down with Him after death at the eternal marriage feast 
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in heaven. Separation from that Spiritual Body in life spells sep- 
aration from Christ in death, for “outside the Church there is no 
salvation.” 

But notice further the character of universality of the parable. 
Christ embraces in one glance and compresses into a few lines untold 
ages of history. He puts His finger upon the only point of real 
importance in men’s lives, but the point which concerns all—their 
attitude towards God’s expressed will—and shows the consequence 
of that attitude for all. He runs through the whole gamut of man’s 
existence in time, under the Ancient Dispensation and the New; 
for those before His time the instruction by patriarch and prophet, 
the rejection of the Messiah, and the swift, stern punishment of 
A. D. 70, when the Roman emperor Titus destroyed Jerusalem and 
made the Jews an object of derision and scorn for all time. 

So, too, does He sum up the history of the Catholic Church till 
the end of time: her ceaseless invitation to the banquet, her con- 
stant persecution at the hands of evil men and her never-ceasing 
triumphs. Who but the Incarnate Son of God could thus condense 
such ranges of history, compress such eternal secrets and comprise 
such divine councils within the brief description of an eastern mar- 
riage feast? 


The Parable in Its Bearing on the Individual 

God’s universal plan for man’s salvation takes count also of the 
individual. Outside the Church human passions and worldliness 
may blind a man indeed to his eternal interests; but within her 
bosom too the same causes produce unworthy guests. How often do 
we not see Catholics whose open transgression of God’s command- 
ments is a standing reproach and sorrow to His Church—business- 
men who profiteer, employers who sweat their workers as well as 
employees who waste their masters’ time, not to mention the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath and the neglect of Easter duties, etc.! And 
when challenged by their pastors these sinners sometimes try to ex- 
culpate themselves by odious comparisons with their neighbors. 
Such people forget that, as Christ tells us, to be guilty of one com- 
mandment is to be guilty of all. “Faith without good works is 
dead.” The wedding garment of divine grace is essential for entry 
into heaven. The Catholic in mortal sin is without that garment. 
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He is an enemy of God’s. Little will it profit him to keep other 
commandments if, violating one, he is found without the wedding 
garment of sanctifying grace when, in his case at his death, the 
King goes in to see the guests. An unworthy guest, he receives the 
fate of his compeer in the parable: he is cast into the exterior dark- 
ness of hell, “where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
Here again is the utterance of a God—the utterance of One who 
alone can claim to regulate and set forth the eternal lot of all men 
in general as well as of each one in particular. 


God Grant We Keep the Narrow Road Among the Few 

Thus we see that this day’s parable is no mere pretty speech or 
eastern tale to beguile the hearers. It is a sober statement made by 
the Eternal God and deals with serious issues. It concerns all and 
each without exception. It lays down the conditions which must be 
fulfilled to ensure a happy eternity, a seat at the marriage feast of 
the Lamb in the Kingdom of His Father. There may be among us 
some who in the past have not properly considered these matters, 
who at this moment are without the wedding garment of sanctifying 
grace and, as such, stand in imminent danger of damnation. If so, 
let them hearken earnestly to the words of Jesus Christ while there 
is yet time. Let them see to it that they are not merely among the 
“many” called to salvation, but also among the “few” who fittingly 
answer that call and attain salvation. It behooves us all to be ever 
ready. In life we deal with a merciful Father, but at death we meet 
a strict and impartial Judge. Wise shall we be indeed if we so live 
that the aspiration of our hearts comes true eventually at death: 
“Jesus, Jesus, be not to us a Judge but a Saviour.” 
















Book Rebiews 


AMERICA AND THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


On November 29, 1847, at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
under the auspices of leaders in social, civil and religious life, a meet- 
ing was attended by a crowded and enthusiastic audience. Never be- 
fore was such an event witnessed; it has never since been duplicated. 
It was held to express American approval of the liberal policy of the 
newly elected Pope, Pius IX. Some of the speakers and many of the 
editorial comments after the event did not conceal the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles in the Pope’s path. This is the date taken as a 
starting point by Howard R. Marraro in his study of American opinion 
on the Italian Risorgimento.t’ It is a dramatic opening to a tragedy 
on which he lowers the curtain in 1861. He analyzes opinions of the 
press, statements of public persons, books and private letters of the 
times. His method is that of the Literary Digest, but without that 
periodical’s illuminating indications of the political leanings of the 
papers quoted. This is a defect which hinders a proper valuation of the 
journals of that day, since politics, then as now, colored editorial com- 
ment, particularly as regarded the so-called foreign vote. 

It was the day of personal editors whose individualistic ideas often 
clashed with popular opinion and not unfrequently misrepresented it. 
This is an important fact to keep in mind in reading this book, as the 
author seldom mentions the names of the editors. At the meeting men- 
tioned Horace Greeley was chosen to write the unctious address to the 
Pope. In the course of the book Greeley’s Tribune is frequently quoted 
as expressing American opinion. There never was an editor more 
obviously and more frequently out of step with the general run of 
people than that same Greeley. This was true of Bennett and others 
in various degrees. At the same time editors, by persistent hammering, 
could influence public opinion for a time, especially if appeal was made 
to passions easily, if mistakenly, aroused. The time was not so far 
removed from Revolutionary days that appeals to extend the blessings 
of a hard-earned liberty to other nations failed to stir the hearts of 
readers. 

While the author honestly attempts to allow these quotations to speak 
for themselves, he is constrained to furnish a background for their 
proper understanding. Here he fails. He frequently suppresses the 
truth, omits essential details necessary for a just evaluation of events, 
and at times misrepresents historical facts. For example, the alleged 





1 American Opinion on the Unification of Italy. 1846-1861. By Howard R. Mar- 
raro (Columbia University Press, New York City). 
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massacre at Perugia and the Perkins incident was not as he tells it. 
In her book, “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands” (I, p. 165), Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser (whom Mr. Marraro quotes in another matter, although 
she was born in 1851), daughter of Thomas Crawford the sculptor, 
sister of Marion Crawford and long a resident of Italy, gives a far 
different version. There was not that universal and enthusiastic desire 
for liberty in the shape of republicanism which he assumes. Those who 
favored republics were few, chiefly because its noisy advocates were 
too radical, lacked a definite plan, and were, many of them, out for 
the destruction of religion. A confederation of Italian states appealed 
to the majority, but all distrusted Piedmont. Mazzini was an imprac- 
ticable idealist and Garibaldi an unprincipled instigator of revolt. 
Cavour used both and tossed them aside when he got what he wanted, 
an Italy in turmoil. His method was to plant his minions in the cities 
of the peninsula to stir up riots and at times practise assassination. 
Rome was honeycombed with them. It was the method of present-day 
Soviets, and those emissaries would now be called Reds or Bolshevists. 
We might as well describe the shouts of the Union Square Reds as 
the unanimous voice of America. Millions were used to bribe state 
and army officials. Garibaldi took Palermo in 1860 without firing a 
shot; but Lanzi, the commander of a large and well-equipped army, 
got a million francs for surrendering it. The desire to be rid of Aus- 
tria and the Bourbons was capitalized by Cavour for the advancement 
of Piedmont. The Piedmontese had no love for the rest of Italy, by 
which they were thoroughly hated and called “foreigners.” This feel- 
ing long persisted, if it does not actually exist today. The author uses 
the word “bigotry” to specify the sentiments of loyal citizens who re- 
sisted the imported thugs and riff-raff of Cavour. And then the 
Jesuits! What a blessing they are to writers too prejudiced or too in- 
competent to investigate facts! If the Jesuits did not exist, they would 
have to be invented for the needs of many historians. 


Nearly all the author’s quotations from the press exhibit this back- 
ground of misunderstanding. He frequently adduces, as interpreta- 
tive of American opinion, the letters of Margaret Fuller, an ardent 
extremist and the wife of Marquis Ossoli, a revolutionist. The con- 
nection of Archbishop Bedini with Ugo Bassi is obscured, if not falsi- 
fied ; the ex-priest Gavazzi is permitted to spread his slanders without 
adequate explanation. All traits of Gavazzi’s sinister side are omitted. 
(Incidentally, the Catholic Encyclopedia is sadly lacking in information 
on these points and will not help the Catholic students of Columbia.) 
While he frequently quotes Brownson’s Quarterly and McMaster’s 
Freeman’s Journal, he leaves one under the impression that both were 
official organs of the Episcopate, which was far from the truth, as 
both were often severely condemned by the bishops. Other Catholic 
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periodicals are seldom mentioned. It must be remembered that, while 
the leading papers selected in the book were daily publications, the 
Catholics had no daily but depended on weekly, monthly and quarterly 
publications. 

Mr. Marraro writes in his preface: “The author has not attempted 
to make an exhaustive study of the various sources of American public 
opinion during the period under review. The material offered repre- 
sents rather a sampling of such sources; not perhaps the best that 
could be made; but adequate, he believes, to give a fairly adequate 
idea of the trend of that opinion.” 

What, then, do we find to be the American opinion of the Risorgi- 
mento and the attitude of the country towards it, as outlined in these 
pages? It was influenced by the erroneous background described. It 
underwent a change. Towards the end of the period there was a 
lessening of enthusiasm and a guardedly expressed realization of hasty 
and mistaken conclusions. A note of sincerity prevails, even if very 
frequently it is obscured by the louder clamor of hatred for the Catholic 
Church. The main interest was commercial. A united Italy seemed to 
offer better trade opportunities and security. Sulphur from Sicily, 
the tobacco monopoly, raw products and machinery were among the 
inducements for mutual and profitable exchange. One congressman 
bluntly said there was not enough commerce with the Papal States to 
justify diplomatic relations. Commercialism was too sordid a motive 
to stir sentiment; it was revamped to make Italy “safe for democracy.” 
A natural opinion that a republican form of government was a neces- 
sity for all nations, even if the inhabitants were unprepared for it or 
unwilling to have it, colored many editorial opinions. The combination 
of the Pope’s temporal and spiritual power was a stumbling block. 
They were misunderstood and looked on as incompatible and danger- 
ous to this country. How could a Catholic be a good American and 
at the same time give allegiance to the Pope, a temporal sovereign? It 
was attacked and defended in Congress. Marshall’s letter to Governor 
Smith is but a reécho of much in this book. The lengthy and involved 
articles of Brownson printed at long intervals, the hot-headed denun- 
ciations of McMaster’s weekly Freeman’s Journal, and the complicated 
letters and addresses of Archbishop Hughes did little to solve the prob- 
lem. (The author confines his quotations mostly to these.) However 
there were many editorials and some speeches which extended to Pius 
IX an invitation to come to the United States and guaranteed him full 
liberty to govern the Universal Church from this country. There is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of these invitations. 

Unfortunately the papers were misled and, in turn, misled the people 
about the so-called patriots, Garibaldi, Avezzana, Gavazzi, Kossuth and 
others who came here during this period. Kossuth was involved in 
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the Italian question. It was found not only that a large number of the 
refugees, so enthusiastically received, were mere adventurers, expecting 
good times and no work, but that the Italian states were unloading a 
criminal class upon us. When riots and bloodshed became too com- 
mon, the papers had a change of heart. “Such stimulation of hostili- 
ties between different classes and sects of Americans, as Gavazzi’s 
discourses are sure to minister, is far more perilous to the best inter- 
est of society than the evils he affects to dread. The public peace would 
not be worth an hour’s purchase if it were in the keeping of Gavazzi 
on the one side, and the Freeman’s Journal on the other” (New York 
Times, November 15, 1853). Thousands of dollars, arms and even 
ships were furnished revolutionists against governments friendly to the 
United States and with the encouragement of the press. The same 
press loudly protested the raising of money for the Peter’s Pence. 
Other inconsistencies characterized the press of that period. Nearly 
all the newspapers were Protestant-minded. 

When we consider that all the foreign correspondents of the Amer- 
ican press were non-Catholics, that reliance was placed on anti-Catholic 
journals of Europe as sources of information, that home editors of the 
Greeley and Bennett stamp were erratic, self-opinionated and igno- 
rantly frightened by the Catholic bogey, we may make excuses for the 
public attitude. Many quotations show the bitter hostility of ministers 
from Henry Ward Beecher down to the professional priest-hater. 
Their welcome of ex-priests, mostly from Religious Orders, bordered 
on the hysterical, and their ignorance of things Catholic was monu- 
mental. Ignorance was not confined to these apostles of hate. 
“Edward Everett, statesman, orator and scholar, declared that Italy 
possessed a population fused for twelve centuries into a homogeneous 
mass, a common language, and a uniform faith” (p. 272). This was 
not true. The feelings of the different sections of Italy to one another 
approached hatred ; there was no unity of language; the common people 
could not understand the language of cities a few miles distant ; Italian 
documents had to be translated into local dialects. Even today plays 
are performed in New York in the Neapolitan languages. While the 
bulk of the people were Catholic, the controlling element of the liberals 
denied all religion and worked for its destruction. 


Too late the press and public woke up to the folly of their mistaken 
zeal. Secret societies encouraged by large sums of money and promises 
of immunity by the Piedmontese were not inclined to lead peaceful 
lives after the unification of Italy. They did not care to work and pay 
the staggering taxes imposed by the new government. Many came to 
America where we had the New Orleans lynching, for which Uncle 
Sam paid the bill to an Italy threatening war. Sicilian societies, direct 
descendants of the revolutionists in that island, operate under that name 
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in Chicago and furnish our leading gunmen. We are paying the price 
of editorial zeal of the period covered by this book. 

It is well that this book has been published. The quotations of the 
development and progress of American opinion may induce editors 
and others, both Catholic and secular, to be sure of their information, 
more accurate in their statements before they rush into print. The 
printed word often influences the future in a way not thought of. 
Nescit vox missa reverti. This book should be compared with Michael 
William’s “Shadow of the Pope.” 

The author is not without unconscious humor. Quoting Gavazzi, 
“If popish priests come in here from Germany, France and England, 
especially from Maynooth (laughter) to preach popery, etc.,” the au- 
thor explains in a footnote, “Maynooth is a small town of County 
Kildare, Ireland.” ‘There are some errors, evidently unintended. Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser was the wife of a British, not of an American diplomat. 
Princess Clothilde was not married to Napoleon III’s son, who was 
three years old at the time. Joun L. Betrorp, D.D. 





ACCORD OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


The moods of science change. There are times when it manifests 
bitter hostility towards any theistic interpretation of its findings and 
others when it suddenly discovers footprints of the presence of God 
in the very experiments of the laboratory and the geological strata of 
the earth. Just at present a religious and pious mood seems to have 
come over science; at least, it has been freed from the theophobia by 
which it has so long been obsessed. In fact, science makes the astound- 
ing claim that it is giving to mankind a far nobler concept of God than 
theology ever dreamt of. For this we have the testimony of Mr. 
Edward H. Cotton, who optimistically informs us that “science is dis- 
covering a God far grander and more convincing than any conceived 
heretofore” (“Has Science Discovered God?” New York City). 

We welcome this change of heart on the part of science, though we 
view it with a feeling of distrust, for we do not know how long the 
present mood will last. Still, a religiously inclined science is preferable 
to a frankly and aggressively atheistic one. The subjective attitudes 
of science, however, are too ephemeral and unreliable to be of much 
service to religion; what we do need is an objective and critical evalua- 
tion of the data of scientific research. Only on the basis of such an 
appreciation can the harmonization of religion and science be effected. 
In this Catholic thought is not lagging behind the times. It is seriously 
trying to integrate the latest results of scientific investigation with the 
tenets of faith. A number of attempts in this direction are worthy of 
our consideration and will be brought to the attention of the reader. 
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Next to a sound theology nothing is more important than a thor- 
oughly scientific anthropology. The study of man not only carries with 
it a keen academic interest, but is likewise essential for the right orien- 
tation of human conduct. The moderns are at a loss what to make of 
man and what place to assign to him in the universal scheme of things. 
The Catholic Summer School of Cambridge in its 1931 Session dis- 
cussed the subject in all its aspects and offers us the outcome in a 
handy volume. The volume contains what we might call both the 
natural as well as supernatural anthropology. It treats of the origin, 
the essential unity, the freedom, the creation, the endowment on the 
natural and supernatural order, the fall, the redemption and the ulti- 
mate destiny of man. Catholic philosophy, we find, is able to offer us 
a doctrine concerning man that can adequately account for the data of 
science and at the same time satisfy the deeper aspirations of the 
human soul. We have a well-balanced and scholarly treatise in this 
symposium to which men thoroughly at home in their respective fields 
have contributed and which reflects a picture of man strangely con- 
trasting with the sad caricature offered by the psychology and evolu- 
tionary science of the day. Whereas the rest of the papers embody 
the traditional and authentic teaching of the Church, the two papers 
on The Origin of Man in Genesis and Evolution bring much that is 
still matter of controversy and free opinion. “Man” is a very timely 
book and a worthy counterpart of its predecessor “God,” which met 
with well-deserved popularity. Together they form a solid basis for a 
philosophy of life that gives value to human existence and furnishes 
efficacious motives for moral striving. 

If the advocates of evolution fondly imagine that their system can 
dispense with purpose and thus enables them to explain the cosmic 
process without an intelligent Creator, they are the victims of a strange 
delusion. A static order might perhaps be the result of pure chance, 
but a dynamic order pursuing a definite upward trend, such as we 
must conceive evolution to be, requires absolutely a guiding purpose. 
That is the thesis of Dr. John A. O’Brien and he proves it by a wealth 
of argument.? The author accepts evolution as an established theory, 
courageously meeting the evolutionist on his own chosen ground, and 
then proceeds to prove that evolution does not render God superfluous. 
It is quite possible to reconcile a wholehearted acceptance of the evolu- 
tionary theory with an equally wholehearted belief in God. The be- 
liever need not shrink from any facts that science may adduce in sup- 


1Man. Papers read at the 1931 Cambridge Summer School of Catholic 
Studies. Edited by the Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 

2 Evolution and Religion. A Study of the Bearing of Evolution upon the Phi- 
re of Religion. By John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (The Century Co., New York 

ity). 
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port of cosmic development, but on the contrary he can use these facts 
to make stronger his own theistic position. The author does not adopt 
a carping attitude towards evolutionism, trying to discredit the facts 
on which it rests or picking out flaws in the general argument; on the 
contrary, he travels with its champions to the end of the road and 
shows them convincingly that at this end of the road they will meet 
God, if they have the courage to think in a logical and consistent man- 
ner. There is something gallant in this frontal attack, which cannot 
but win the respect of the scientist and hearten the believer. The book 
shows, as few others, that the belief in God is indeed strongly anchored 
and that the theist has no reason to feel timid about his convictions. 
It gives evidence of extensive and critical reading and should be in the 
hands of all who have difficulty in squaring their religious beliefs with 
the data of science. Perusal of the volume has the refreshing effect 
of a spring breeze and stimulates as a drink from a cool brook. 


Psychology is another quarry from which the moderns often take 
stones to throw at religion. Moreover, it is frequently maintained that 
Scholastic psychology is hopelessly antiquated and cannot fit into its 
categories the results of modern experimental research. Well, the 
reader will feel thoroughly reassured on these points after he has 
studied the symposium of psychological essays offered by the members 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference.* He will be astonished at 
the note of modernity pervading the system of Duns Scotus and the re- 
markable hospitality it extends to all the latest discoveries in the field 
of psychological investigation. With great satisfaction he will realize 
that there is no unbridgable gulf between modern empirical psychology 
and Scholastic rational psychology, but that the latter readily assimi- 
lates all that has come to light in the psychological laboratory. In fact, 
he will be convinced that empirical research needs speculative interpre- 
tation as much as speculation requires the data of experience. Of very 
practical value are those parts of the volume that deal with psycho- 
analysis and abnormal psychology. Here we learn much that will be 
useful in the direction of souls. The priest in our days must have some 
knowledge of mental abnormalities, especially since according to sta- 
tistics psychic disorders are rapidly increasing and becoming a com- 
mon phenomenon. Well does Fr. Edwin Dorzweiler, O.M.Cap., say: 
“However it be, the guide of souls cannot take a passive and indiffer- 
ent attitude. He will be glad to learn that the results of modern psy- 
chology and psychiatry will render him invaluable services in dealing 
with so many of the stricken souls that come to him for relief. He 
will discover that a number of traditional opinions and methods in 


8 Psychology and the Franciscan School. A Symposium of Essays. Edited by 
the Rev. Claude L. Vogel, O.M.Cap., A.M., Ph.D. (The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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pastoral care have become obsolete and need to be revised in the light 
of the latest findings in this field. But he will also be pleased to find 
that so much of the new psychology is in full accord with the great 
psychologists of Christian asceticism and proves to be an endorsement 
of the principles and methods employed these many years in the spiritual 
and sacramental system of the Church. To possess expert knowledge 
of all the ills of the human mind in their devious and complex nature 
belongs to the professional psychiatrist. But it comes within the scope 
of the priest’s pastoral care—if he is to be all to all—to have an intel- 
ligent insight into the chief drives of human nature and their psycho- 
taxic and parataxic manifestations, and to be sufficiently familiar with 
the methods of psychotherapy.” The volume will be helpful in this 
respect. 

The three volumes briefly characterized show that Catholic thought 
is well abreast of the times and that it nowise fears contact with the 
progressive elements of modern science. CHARLES BRUEBL, D.D. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ST. PETER 


The very attractive and quite justifiable title given by Father Kleist 
to his volume’ is explained in the sub-title, which also characterizes one 
striking feature of this new English rendering of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
namely, the division of the printing into what the translator styles 
“sense-lines.” A brief illustration will convey the idea better than 
many words of description. Our present English translation (Chal- 
loner’s revision of the Rheims N. T.) gives us this stately rendering 
of ii. 5-7: “And when Jesus had seen their faith, he saith to the sick 
of the palsy: Son, thy sins are forgiven thee. And there were some 
of the scribes sitting there, and thinking in their hearts: Why doth 
this man speak thus? he blasphemeth. Who can forgive sins, but God 
only?” Dividing this into “sense-lines” we have: 


“And seeing their faith, 
Jesus said to the paralyzed man: 

‘Son, your sins are here and now forgiven!’ 
Now there were some Scribes in the audience, 
who debated the question in their minds: 

‘How can the man talk that way? 

‘He is blaspheming ! 

‘Who can forgive sins except God alone?’” 


Father Husslein, S.J., the General Editor of the Science and Culture 


1The Memoirs of St. Peter, or the Gospel According to St. Mark, Translated 
into English Sense-Lines. By James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Classi- 
cal Languages at St. Louis University (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 
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Series of which the present volume is the latest to appear, reminds us 
in his Preface that this apparently novel form “should in no way be 
regarded as a novelty and still less as an innovation. It is rather a re- 
turn to an approved style of writing which was long in use within the 
early Christian Church. ... A normal form of literary expression in 
the days when the Second Gospel was composed was the style known 
as colometry, whose nearest English equivalent is obtained by a trans- 
lation in ‘sense-lines’—each line crystallizing just a single thought and 
no more. This gave to prose an appearance not altogether unlike the 
modern vers libre. ... The revival of this style is even now in full 
swing among European Scripture scholars. With the appearance of 
this volume the author takes a place in the van of the movement, so 
far as English-speaking countries are concerned. His work, there- 
fore, is of more than ephemeral interest.” 

The reviewer would direct attention to still other points of interest. 
First of all, the division into sense-lines would greatly help the preacher 
to read the Gospel selection of any Sunday or feast-day with pauses 
corresponding to the sense-lines, so that the people could easily sepa- 
rate the thoughts one from another, and could then link them together 
by an unconscious action of the mind. The preacher, too, would not 
be apt to run hastily through the pericope (as though it were merely 
a serviceable peg upon which to hang his own superior discourse). 
Again, the sense-line division would assist the preacher himself to 
savor better the real thought of the pericope which (or around some 
one point of which) he could well build his sermon. 

The next interesting fact centers in the apparently free rendering 
of the text I have chosen here as an example of the sense-lines idea. 
“How can the man talk that way?” may seem like a rough-and-ready 
transmogrification of Challoner’s: “Why doth this man speak thus?” 
Does the changed verbiage condescend too greatly to the man in the 
street? Father Kleist vindicates all such departures from solemnity 
and stately archaism in his dedication of his book “to all plain folk 
that love the Good Tidings of St. Mark.” Meanwhile, however, the 
volume is intended for devout and studious minds, and its literary ap- 
paratus is fairly abundant, with as little technicality involved as the 
subject-matter will permit. There are five Introductory Sketches (pp. 
3-65), brief notes (146-178), a topical outline of the second Gospel 
(178-182), sixteen theological comments (182-203), a bibliography, an 
index to the translation, and a general index, together with five full- 
page illustrations and a map of the Holy Land in the days of Christ. 

The present volume acquires an added importance from the fact that 
its author plans four additional works on the same general subject: 
The Gospel of St. Mark (Greek text in colometric form, together with 
a series of essays on ancient colometry, notes on the more important 
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passages, and a special vocabulary) ; Marcan and Koine Greek; a de- 
tailed Commentary on Marcan Greek, and The Theology of St. Mark. 
St. Mark’s brief Gospel lends itself well to all such scholarly treat- 
ments, partly because of its brevity, partly because of its pedestrian 
style combined with its wonderful vividness and directness of narra- 
tive, partly for its peculiar relation to the Prince of the Apostles. 

H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Travel to the Holy Land is not so common as it used to be. Possibly it 
is the spread of the devotion of the Way of the Cross, with the generous 
indulgences attached thereto, which has dulled the ardor of pilgrims. Yet, 
there are still very many voyagers to the places where Our Saviour lived 
and died, some of whom write chronicles of their experiences. Among 
these is the Princess Marthe Bibesco, whose “Crusade for the Anemone” 
has been translated by Thomas Kiernan (The Macmillan Company). Es- 
sentially the book is not a commentary on Palestine or its sacred history. 
There are five letters to friends, crammed with personal emotion and (to 
the reviewer’s mind) equally personal theology and exegesis. The Princess 
argues that the Biblical “lily of the field” is the red anemone, and from 
this botanical conviction the title is derived. It is a volume of no particu- 
lar importance, but is gracefully written. 

In “The Paulists,” the Rev. James M. Gillis writes eloquently of the 
religious community to which he belongs (The Macmillan Company). It 
is a little book, of pocket size, written with spirit and charm. To some 
extent it is exposition, to some extent apology. Quite naturally a major 
portion of the allotted space is devoted to Father Hecker, whose spiritual 
sanity is expounded and, when necessary, defended. Of particular interest 
is a final chapter devoted to explaining the phrase, “Make America Catho- 
lic.” In his treatment of this topic Father Gillis is at his best. His is an 
interesting and instructive little book. 

“St. Francis Xavier, Apostle of the East” is the title of a new biography 
of the great missionary saint by Margaret Yeo (The Macmillan Co.). Miss 
Yeo has gained a reputation as a writer of Catholic historical novels done 
with vigor and knowledge of the background. Her biography differs from 
others devoted to the same subject by reason of the colorful manner in 
which the settings of the Xaverian career are described. Since these were 
so largely either Spanish or Oriental, the book acquires a kind of exotic 
charm without ever ceasing to be reverently spiritual. Miss Yeo has writ- 
ten “one of the better” biographies, and we hope that a not inconsiderable 
audience will be found fo: the book. 





